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This synthesis of sheeted nanuscripts, submitted to* 
the Bureau of Occupational and Adult^^^ucation to aid in developing 
position statements that reflected the^ureau's view of chief -issues 
surrounding the Concept of lifelong learning, presents an overview of 
adull! education in .the United States. T^ first section, is a brief 
listing' of the public polipy issues' regarding the development of a 
lifelcnq learning concept. The remainder 'of this booklet plresents 
information ^relative to the following three broad areas, of 
investigation: (1) 'The Adult Learn er covers learning definitions, 
learning theories, adult education, adult learners' and educators 
(includes institutional delivery and self-initiated learAing) ^ 
learning performance, and life stages; (2) Ihe Context for Learning 
discusses barriers tg adult learning (institutional, personal,,, 
social, and conceptual barriers), demographics for the year 2000, aud 
so;ie central issues; and (3) Lifelong Learning: A Conceptual Fkrame 
examines the common themes found in the manuscripts regarding the ^ 
concept of lifelong learning. (Etf) 
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Lifelong learning 'is a fact. Learning is an activity that is going on 
every day throughout the life of every American. When we trwfo^ 
something about it chances are we might hinder rather than help, 
unless we. think through very carefully what our ultimate objectives 
are when we deal ^^ith such a concept. ; \ 

'Lifelong learning is a lot like vyalking. Almost everyone does^Svtt^ 
some degree of success. Most of us find out about walking during 
infancy, and from 'the first hesitant steps proceed to develop our 
abilities to a high degree of skill throughout our youth and young 
adulth(x>d. Just as we begin to think we have mastered the art of 
walking, our bodies send us new signals. We grow old, we slow 
down, and wc discover that we keep on changing physicaTIyT Th«is, 
we continue the learning experiences related to walking throughout 
our lives. 

Isn't this vyhat we mean by lifelong learning? No one tyer stops 
learning. We may slow down, stumble, or need to sit and rest from 
time to time, but we continue to discover learning needs all along. It 
is a natural undertaking, as difficult to ignore as the desire to keep 
orl walking. 

It is possible to prevent pepple from walking— we all recognize 
that. We can build' steps too high to climb, make slopes too steep to 
go down, a nd we can build wall^and barriers too extensive to'' walk 
around. We'tend not to make tooVnany mistakes like this ^ause we 
like to think such things through before we construct them? We lay a 
sidewalk with line and level because\we recognize jhat we are going 
to put it there m order to provide service and support and an easier 
way to get from one place to another. 

Perhaps..tbis *is playing ^the analogy out too Ibng, but we should 
consider it seriously when we discuss lifelong learning. We must 
think more carefully about the routes we build and the barriers we 
erect learning. Like walking, lifelong learning is something we 



really 'chniiot "do' soyneihing abx^Ui" until we get our line and leveU^ 
and thinjc tlirough' wiiai it is we are going to build. » A 

What we. must l)eiohcerned with is making sure that everyone— 
every individual in (iur society— has the opportunity to engage in 
learning throughout fhe lifespan We nted to recog^riize that al- 
^though learning is sooiethlng alKof^us do, it is not something all o|^ 
i do equally well or }\\ih equal opportunity. Here is where publit 
policy issues arise and (juestion.s need answering. 

Access to learniiig ovpr the lifespan is a growing concern and a real 
one. We have intuitiveiy recognized the. facr of lifejong learning all 
along, but it is only npV that this concept is generating a significant 
publi<* conversation. Wejieed to find out what ;he policy implicatidns 
of that conversation might bo. The Bureau of . ^Occupational and 
Adult Education (BOAE), in the U^S. Office of Education, has been 
concerned for several ye^is now that, on the Federal level at least, 
our thinking and talking alx)ut the.concept^of lifelong learning,, the 
possible programs which might flow from su«h a concept, and the 
ways in which we might iinpleijnent those programs should be a con- 
versation that is focused ak explicit. This publication is an outcome 
of that concern. ' » • ■ ' • . ^ 

Mn 107.5, we brought together a grohp of^advisers, representative 
of a wide array of interests and backgrounds in our society, to assist 
this Burca'u in it's atten\pt to focus on the issues, policies, and possi- 
ble programs for providiiig lifelong learning opportunities for 
Americans. One result of th> meetirfgs was encouragement for tHe 
Bureau to ask a i>umber of r^c^gnized experts to provide informa-- 
lion aid background d^crib^ng the state-of-the-art of education, 
particularly adult education, in this country. JThese manuscripts and 
studies were received in the fall of ,197.5 ^nd**represented a vast and 
impressive amount of iriformation. \ 

Such a large Ixxlv of material required synthesis so that it could be 
usefi#o' the progress of m\t pngoing conversation ^bout lifelong 
Icarnmg. JaifTcs Brtjschart, a fellow from the Institute for Education- 
al L.eadership detailed to the BOAF/s Division of Adult Education, 
' lindertoofe this task., \ - :^ 

" We arc V^^y pleased to have an opportunity to share this work 
with a more general audience. Until iiow our own'disc^ssi 
been largely aii "in-hou.se" affair. We feel it is time to solicit reactions 
and ifivite comments from educators, policymakers, an^ learners 
throughout the society. Lifelong learning is a public concern, and it 
deserves a widespread public forum 
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This publication presents aw ()\er\ie\v of ad lilt education in the 
United St^ates, based ort information from a \ariet) .of expert 
soui|es. The BuR\urof 0(cupationaI and Adult Education (ROAE) 
requested a set of stud\ foments to aid in de\ eloping |X)sition 
sjiflements that reflpcted the Bureau's \ie\v of the chief issues stir- 
rounding the comept of iifeiong lecfining. This presentation also' 
gives the.BOAB^in opportunity to expiess its conteins about pubhc 
policy issues aikl thei> implitations for adult learning. 
, This synthesr§\js an attempt/o dra\f together the content .of these' 
study docuinentsl It is not a diaft position papci for the Bureau. 
Rather-; tti^jmcj/t i^ to pro\ide a maiiageable and accurate portrayal 
of the massi\e set of stiid\ materials These do( uments^ o\er a thou- 
sajid pages/ acjdiessed— in detail and in d(Jpth— the following broad 
topics. 

*I An over\ie\v of the state of adult learning in the Unitei:! SfiUes 
today ^ 

II, Evaluation of the benefits of adult learniiii*. 

III. Projections of. witlTestimates f(|>r, fuUirc needs of American 
' society and ihje implications foi adult learning, 

IV Assessments of the m'iijor probl^nts confronting today*??, adult 
learners. 1 

We have undertaken t(>^report oij the total aiiav of documents re- 
quested by the Bureau to examine the afoicinentioned topics To 
^upporl this discussion we ha\e extrapolated f roin the manusciipts 
and included,^a topical outline of the "State of the Art" " of- adult 
learning today as the ^ippbndix. 

We have^^(Jrawn 'on all the materials for information relevant to 
thr<?e bro<d areas of investigation. (1) The Adult Learner, (2) Yhe 
^^^>P^^^i foi UMining, and C^) Lifelong I.eaining. A Con'ceptual 
Trame' . 



To accomplish this, we n'kixed and. matched information from the \. 
documents and extracted statements fronMhe work of 'their various , 
, writers. Inevitably, the "intended use of each study's original context 
has been impaired b> this approach. The purpose was tp puH togeth- 
er information from the§e various and broad sources into a some- 
' what abbreviated forrnat. Also, lhe 'intent ,<yas to abstract from the 
documents those pieces of information ..which might elicit wide re- 
^pon^e. Since the audience for this essay a group of professionals 
whose reactions are sought because we share a comrpon concern for 
' ^he concept of lifelong ^learning, it is hoped that our responses will, 
in nirn, provide an additional source for assessment and analysis of 
future public policy 'for lifelong learning. 

One outcome of this effort to synthe^ze such djverse information 
.should be nmed. It is ihat few experts whose work was requested 
agree on certain l>ayc usages, including the definition of key terhis 
for this discussion. Many of the wrii^rs differ over the conceptual 
« base for the field of adult edutatioa.^ Some of the writers also use the 
term ^nifelong le^rnAig" and address the concepts, underlying such a 
phrase; again, they differ^ and often disagree about the meaning to 
be ascribed to this term and to this area of professional concern. 
• The chief caution to be considered, basecf on this examination of 
the study documenfs, is ih^i future developments will be difficult if 
present disagreements aciong the experts persist. The road ahead 
for adult education and for the emerging concept of lifeldng learn- 
ing is still unmapped; it would seem that a necessary first step along^ 
that road.,\vould be tc^ develop generally acceptable common terms 
that would enable us to work toward tonstructing a concepti^ 
frame within which both adult education and lifelong learning can 
relate. * - • * 
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J. The public Policy Issues 
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What aic ihq puhllc policx coiUciiis for the dc\el()pnicut of a con- 
rcpt of lifelong learning? ^ ' - 

^ • In itself, a first-order concern for polic\iiiak<.*rs*is whether it is 
in the piMu interest to conccptuali/e around a tc'rin such as 
"Lifelong learning" at all What 'are the iniplkations in respect 
to already existing j|)ii])lic policies foi education and leaming? 

• Can^a concept of lueloi.ig leainiiig lead to j)i()gi aiiis uhich will 
help resolve national piohlenis? If so, which piohleiiis and to 
what exteiu? Just as iinpoitant, what problems aie not likelV 
to \ye jiisceptihle to sokitioii h\ these means? 

• Is it more important to address othei public jssues and prob- 
lems at this Mine"" ^ , ' ^ 

• Whal is the respoiisihiliix and oi lole of gcnernnieni at all lev- 
els, lK)th ill suppoiting a concept of lifelong le'aiiiiiig and in 
inipjemehtiiig this concept thiough piogiaiii de\ elopiiieiit and 
dcMi\er\'? , 

Who is the client who \\x)uld benehi from lifel(|jig kMrniiig? 
What are the <: lieiit's'.wants aiid needs? Are these .detci mined 
bv individuals, b\ social groups. In experts, or by ofhcialsr' 
*• What programs and policies, both new and-alieady developed, 
would best implement s concept of lifelong leai ijjiig? 

• Wliat dcli\er\ s\steiijs are most appropriate to suppoit those 
nro'gianis? ' ' ^ 

• Hfi^' can access 1)\ the indi\idual to oppoi tunities foi lifelong 
.learning l)e de\ elop^cxl, oi contiolled. oi assuied? Whatjs the 

relajlion.yiip aniong'access to foimal, nonfoiiiial, aMd informal 
ed lie in ion afid learning?'' ^ 

• What is the role of go\er^uiJ?iit, educational cstablisliiiients 
, and agenciGs. and othei institution^ at national. State, and lo- 
cal le\els ill bc^th program developnieiri and de,li\er) scr\ice? 

• What is the role of sectors as business, iiiclustrv, labor, media, 
and other private entei pi ise? 

• How can piogiams that impleineiil concepts of lifelong learn- 
ing be financed" What aie the issues and implications for 

' funding strategies — e g . individual entitlements atid the Tike? 



• Should program development for lifelong, learning be con- 
cerned with such issues as t^e transitions from youth to the 

• successive stages of adulthood and old age? The relationships 
among generationsrBcfween family and community life? Life 
' * and work? Work and education? - . 

^ To what extent* if any, should accreditation, certification, evaU 
uation» and reciprocity l)e policy fissues for lifelong, learning? 
At what level(s) should' they arise? ' 
How«should the interests ot both "consumers*^and "providers 
be protected? What are these iiyterests? ' 

t What are the special needs of minorities and tbe disadvan- 
taged? Should these be met by special^ programs and poliqes? 

• Is. there a way of constructing a concept of lij^long learning— 
and conceiving programs to miplemenl it— that serves the fo- 
tal populaj^in^of the Nation? ' , 

This list of^policy issues is admittedly the tip of the iceT>erg- What 
lies beneath th^ surface? 



11. The Adult Learner 



At the outset let us distinguish the jdu/f as a person who' is ()\ei 
the age of 16 anTl is likely to ha\e social loles and responsibilities 
different froiu >outh oi diih3rcMi. If the aduh not en/olled formal-, 
ly as a full-time student in an educational nistitution this indi\idual 
t)pitall> has multiple 'pursuits KnoKing Woik, fanu'K, commgnit), 
and incfuidual init^iests Thus, adults ha\c economic , domestic, and- 
ptizenship ^ecjuir<rments- which claim theii time and attention 

These two aspects — time and attention — ^ine ciucial wheu we add 
the dimension of learning to an aduk*s genei.il i espon§il>Uiiies. We- 
-'^hereby generate specific and signrficant new conditions foi learning 
which differ fri^mjthOse of children «ind'>ou|h. These new C()nditif)ns 
are not onK a function of the ^uailabilitv of time and attention, they 
are also 6 lesult of the self-\iew w'hi<»h an adult hold^ ^ . 

"The/diarac teri sticks of the adult learner, geneiallv speaking, can be 
grouped into foui categoi ies (afieu Brunnei , 1939) The) furnish us 
with a general view of the adult as a leai "nlng jndi\idual:' 

' * f ■ 

,(1) The sclf-cotKcpt ()f an 4dulras an incli\idual has shifted 

^ from a dependent /oward a self-dire^ ted view. Hente, ac- 

(\)rding to Brunner, learning situations* wc^i k lx?st for an 

aclult when theie is a mutual teacfier-learnei responsibility 

fot* e\alui«ion of eduraticnial needs, setting *goals, formul^t- 

nig objectives, and evaluating successes. ^ 

(2r Since the aclult has a reservoir of iife experiences, new 

learning should use methods and technJques for building on 

thes(*-txperiences ' rhj^'^t'toic. a shift away, from traditional 

transmittal tcihnic|ues — leci\ire» assigned reading, and the 

like— is called for; instead, action-learning techniques of case 

method, critical incident piT)tessing...iiis('ussion» sinuUations, 

and projects are apt to be more frnjtful to the adult learfier. 

^ (3) An adult's reddiness to /earn is almost always coincident 

with his immediate dcvelopniental task in respect to role^and 

* responsibilities, as compared to theiVOunger learner's inclina- 
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tion to relate learning to selfidevelopin^nt and ihe discovery 
of personal identity. / - , 

' , '(4) Coiisequeiitly, the orientjition to leaiiifiig differs with the 
adult in that his clesire to l^arn is directly related to imme- 
diate application. There is ^ present orientation rather thaji 
'•the more youthful orientation toward the future This im- 
*^ ' ylies that a shift fvoni a* subject-centered focus to a problem- 

centered viewpoint is appropriate for the adult. Life prob- 
lems take a precedence ovei learning patterns liivolving logi- 
cal subject clevelo|>nient. * 

(From Brunner, ibid.)" 
Howe\qi much these tenets aie open to lUNestigation and debate, 
the learning theorv and educational methcxlologv which has l)een 
• de\eloped on the basis of^these peicei\ed characteiistics of the learn- 
ing adult has lx?en gi\en the name jiiciidgog), Jio distinguish this 
bod) of theorv from mot^* tiac^itional pedagogv. European investiga- 
tors, panic ularlv in Yugoslavia. Germain, and the Scandinavian 
countries, 'have lx?on largelv les^nsible foi articulating the emerge 
ing concept of andragOgv in lesearch and liteiatiiie generated over 
the past half-ceiKui'y (Knovvles. 1969). 

It is valuable to examSfte these andragogical requirements and 
measure'them against the primary tenets of the two dominant learning 
theories and educatioiKil methodologies in contemporar) education, 
humanism and Jx^havioiisiu Even thcRigh eouceptuali/ation around * 
the field of andragog) has not )ci gained widespread acceptance in 
this country, some Ameiican research tends to support the preced- 
ing analysis by pioviding us v\ith revealing data on the characteristics - 
^ of the adult learnei in respect^ to both humanistic ancj Ix^havioristic 
" practices (c.f. Bortner. et al, 1974). ^ ^ 

^✓^"^'"^ME^DEFINITIONS OF LEARNING ' 

Learning can tee understood tc^ sighify in its*Hroadest sense as — 

. . the •process bv which an activity orijginates or is changed 
through reacting to an encountered situation, provided that the 
change cannot be explained on the^basis of reflexes, instincts, 
maturation, or temporarv states of the organism such as fatigue 
or drugs. . . , ' 

(Hilgard, 1956) 

This broad universe of activities which i^iitiate ajid support change 

^n the organism eXcIusrve of giowth (where l^ehavior matures 

through stages irrespective of intervening, practice) might Ix^ usefully 

diagramed in the chart on page 5 \ 
_> > . - *f- ^ 

Refeiiing to the categones desc nlx^d in the ""hniiian learning'* 

• chart, we can hnthei distinguish delilx'iMeJeai ning fioin landom * 

learning, Alan Tough (197:^) can descnix* learning slightly rnoie 

iiarrovvly tlian Hilgaid i)y lefeiiing to deliljx'i atc'^'pi ojc* ts * 

" ■ ' ' • ■ > 4 
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to gain (cnani knoulcdgt- mh\ skill (m to Oi<ingf m sonic other 
uav) SoiiK* ItMining i)iojc(ts mv t-floils to gaiii' ncu kiumlcdue 
insighl. oi iinck-i standing ()thns.<nc« attcmpt.s to tinpioNc one's 
skill or iKMloiin.uue. or to < hange oneV atlimdes oi cnioitonal 
u\u tions . 

Ihus. Tough's inmcMse of IcMining v\i\udvs (aiegoiv A. "Random 
Iratntng" uhile letaining all othei suhsets oi the IcMtmng nui\ersc 

Rogoi DeCiou (h)7')) esiahlishes a f)U)ad iHcniisc which (uts the 
Tough uimeise into tuo i)aits it k that most learning accumulates 
from oui d;iil\ e\i)eiiences mediated through i)eis()nal interactions 
with faniU'N and friends m local conteMs (categon B); bowcner. 
huw\ impoi-tarit lear rung jieeds rc'ciuiie methods uith siVuctuial 
Mcatning cwpeireruc-s.' somV form of instruction, and a conscious 
plaiin.ing for (Oritmuitv Stiuctuie. i)lanning. and i)urj)ose mav he 
self-de\el().ped In the indi\idu:il (cMtcjgorv l))\)i offered and deii\- 
erod l)v son^e foim of rnstitiHional s\siern (C cat'egoiies C,. (:.,. C^)/' 
Injhis'Iatter set. Stanle\ \foses (l!)?")) is cone et ned 'uith sepainit- 
iiigihe educational "Core." or those torrnal |)Mnfarv. sc-condaiv. and 
^ posisecondaiN *e(hi(ati()h<il instrtirtiuns (sutKategor res (.| and Co) 
vvhuh^ie !)ased ari)ou accreditation <md cuniulati\e c r edentialing. 
from the educational "iVr ipfier \ " ufiich includes those instinuioiialK 
dclr\ered educiitional ser\ices thaPha\e little* or no reciuirements for 
access based ui)on piior a( hie\ ement oi < r e(lentials-(sul)c ategoi v C^). 
For Afoses. tfie (onimum of ( ore (:ihi(<itH)n is eitlier seciuential (Ci) 
or It IS recurrent- ((.>). hut in either ( asr it leads to soiiie fonii of 
recognition l)ased on (/imufation of educational e\j)eiren(es (cerlifi- 
aaions'and degrees) IVripfieral education is not cunuilati\e and 
does not lead'lc) lecogni/ed forms of ( redentials * 

We can rciadiK see as ue nio\e tjirough these defir'iiiions. . and 
(om])are tfiern against the ch<iit. that the emph<isis both implicitly 
and expIicitK lias shifted louard irTttitutiJnis and auav fnim indivi- 
duals, from leairiing tou<ifd s(ho(»ling. fn recent decades we have 
tome Ui think of education. esj)e( iallv in the mode of schooling, as 
wholK loptosenialive of legitimate learning Categories Ci, C.,. and ' 
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d h&v<?' come to represent, for'mairy of i^, the understood universe 
of learning. 

Warren Ziegler (1975) reminds us that there is an absence in most 
'of our discussions of any clear distinction betwee.i lear.ii.ig a.id edu- 
cation. Since, as he observes, we are charged with a.dmg m the for- 
'mulatio.i of a concept of lifelong learning and .lot o.ie of l.felo.ig 
education, we should seek to be careful in preserving this crucial dis- 
tinction. Hopefillly, the schematic which we have utilized will aid us 
.• Accounting for self-diiected learning (category D)," family and .so-' 
cially directed learning (B). and perhaps even aspects- of fiindom 
learning (A) may become a necessary element of our considerations 
of policies in support of learning which is to \^ lifelong. For exam- 
ple if we confine ourselves to discussi.ig the delivery systelm jieces- 
sary to service the learning actisities desciibed by Mo.ses in his Core/ 
Periphery (C),' G), C:,) we ran talk usefulKb about feasible ways to 
*brii^g instructional materials and providing agents together with 
leartiers in so.tie ide.uified setti.ig. However, if our concern shifts 
from education to learning we may also shift the focus of our d.scus- 
.sion and toncentrSt^istead, say, iipon ways in which we might 
make the conditions ofVre such that lear.ii.ig experiences are fac.h- • 
tated and impedinie.its to learni.ig are re.noved. This form o dis- 
ci^ssion inay .ipt i.noKe the delivery of a.iything at all except elbow- 
roopi" a.id a gua.a.itee of milieu. 

Thus it becomes highly significa.it to take up as a first-order ques- 
tion' What are we talki.ig afebut, whe.i we initiate a conversation 
around the term "lifelo.ig lear.ii.ig?" The.i, how much of the u.u- 
verse of learni.ig is it .iccessa.y for us t6^co.is.der.-' 
• One tactic might be to enlarge the scfjpe of the concept of "educa- 
tio.i" to include other sectors l^eyond the prese.it o.ies— say "ito the 

* realms of self-direct£d, family, and socially directed learning. This 

• wouM extend institutional control, and would e.iable us to extrt that 
corollary to co.itrol accou.itability. In fact, we can detect movement 
in this directio.i already, with such devices as the creation of recogni- 
tion of life experiences through assessment for credit. In this present 
era, such a broade.ii.ig 4)f oversight a.id purview is both attractive 
and legitimate. 

On the other hand, we might argue . the alternative tactic: 
considering the legiti.iiacy of learning a's a spontaneous undertaking 
" which has its own i.iter.ial mechanisms for achieving balance and set- 
ting levels of fulfillme.it. This would .nea.i contracting the educa- 
tional establishment-getting "out of the way" of lear.ung We see 
contemporary advocates of a deschooled society, present both rea- 
soned and impassioned arguments for. this outcome, ranging all the 
•way- from burni.ig dow.i the schoolhouses to dismantling them care- 
fully enough to save fhe bricks. " 



Or, we might simply recognize that education is something v^mci 
than learning, ancl that tli^ former is a subset of a larger universe. 
We might go a step beyond this and recognize the legitimacy of 
learningCaiid_$p^ulate about ways to give^it a status equivalent to 
that traditionally accorded education/e'speciafly schooling. 
""This third option is one which we might look at hard and thought- 
fully, because it may be. the one yj'nh the most .immediate positive ' 
impact. The formulation of public policy at the national level, which 
recognizes learning as a worthwhile undertaking throughout the life- 
span, is clearly necessary. -^The trick' is how to develop the support 
^ for this undertaking that will neither destroy America's present sys-* 
tem of education nor create a new, larger system of coerced learning 
as a prerequisite for full participation in work and community. 

THEORIES OF LEARNING 

Learning theory and research is a rich, complex field and we can 
readily recognize that it is one caught up in change and revision as 
new investigations proceed. It can be touched upon only briefly 
here. The level of our interest is, at \yesu an acknowledgment that 
this field of endeavor is a basic ayd necessary part 6f our conversa- 
tion and requires serious Consideration if our attention is to be 
drawn to learning as it occurs river the lifespan. As we know, there 
are two essentially broad areas of speculation about human learning 
, which today have widespread currency: Humaoism and Behavior- 
ism. » ' 

Humanistic theories of learning develop around a central concept 
of the individual who is in control of his own learning behavior. Jhc 
theorists who speak to this view specify internal coiurofs as primary 
over external influences such as environment, schooling and teach-"^ 
ing , situations, or the social milieu Idl Cpmbs, 1974; Silbefman, et 
al, .1972; Maslow. 1962, 1^70). Piaget^s schema, wherein every piece 
, of "new" knowledge is required to fit into the developing individual's 
"already established organization- of prior knowledge also tends to 
support such aView (c.f. J.M. Hunt, 1961). A learning theory of this 
sort also^ illuminates certain models of "good teaching" which may 
lead to effective li^arnitig for adults. The good teacher is sensitivCyto 
the learner, and is supportive and positive in developing enthusiasm 
for learning (Roscnshipc and Furst, 1972). ^ ^ 

To be successful as a learning ihcory, humanism^ appears to de- 
pend on its recognition of the status aud needs of the individual >ho 
chooses to learn. It evokes learnirig by capitalizing upon inner de- 
sires to gain information or to change behaviors (Rogers, 1969). It is 
a view which stipulates that learning is, for the most part, an individ- 
ually initiated activity, in respect to chiWren and youth ir depends 
upon personal readiness and acceptance, and in the adult it depends 
upon the added climension of the-acceptaiiccf by the individual of a 



large "measure of respoiisibilit) . Thus, the humanistic theory seems 
panic ulavly iesjHij4si\c to a concept of adulthood recognized by our 
culture- Wheremthe individual is held responsiblr for his own ac- 

-The contemporary investigators who have developed and speak ory 
behalf of a behaMorisnc fhcory of learning base this vieW on a con-V^^ 
ception of man operated upon by his <?nvironnient— especially those 
externa'r events and encounters which reinforce Ijehavipral outcomes. 
Thus, the. primal y 'control -of learning is always vested outside the 
learner.' A vgreat deal of research has been going on for decades to , 
develop and substantiate this position ^hdui^a, 1969). Much ot this i 
evidence is based upon laboratory ini^Ma'io'is. a'ld large-scale at- 
tempts, to apply lx'ha%iorially derived q^^mt-learning techniques to 
either children or adults in the genei'l. populaticyi have not been 
fully achieved (although, see Barker, 1968). ' . . 

Despite B.F ^kinna- and his followers, who claim 100 perceni 
appliclbility (Skinndr 1968, 1971), other equally prestigious theorists, 
such as Piaget,' remark that behavioristic theories do not deal with 
man as an intellectual and intelligent lieing. Behaviorism has led to 
techni(jues, however, which have successful applications to .adult 
learning, especially in the realm of self-paced programed instruction 
where the Ifearner'becomes more than a passive recipient of informa- 
tion (Cavanagll and Jones, 1968). It has been shown that fast and 
efhcient learning can take place when the learner deals with discrete 
" units of informJvt'iot\ within a carefully controlled learning environ- 
ment (Ferster, 1968L>The basic, principles of operant^learning tech- 
niques derived from ^l#%'ioristic theory, are: (1) precise identifica- 
tion of instructional objffflives; (2) self-paced learning; (3) immediate 
feedback or reinforcement contingent upon learning; (4^ positive 
reinforcement rather than negative; and (5) sequencing- of presenta- 
tion, typically in stages or modules, with feedback follovying each 
step (Buckley and Walker. 1970). - ' • u u j 

Much current practice has developed out of these basic but broad 
conceptualizations about human learning. Two > such models for 
taffmiTg offer much for us to consider. " " 

One of these is that' learning consrsts of fnforniatio;i processu^g. 
This model conceives of the individual as a complex systein for per- 
ceiving and then pioc>essing information (Ausubpl, 1968). Within 
such a conceptual stance there ^ire variant models ranging fromTjasic 
mpuJ-output levels of ictneval; then gathering. Organizing, structur- 

• ing- and selec tive Retrieving, all the way to very complicated system 
constructs which use -'rational," "mathematical," and •'logical" as de- 
scriptors of the individual as. a learner. Control of learning in these 
constructs is-l)oth within and without: external information must be 
made accessible, and individual internal mechanisms must i)e willing 

• and able' to gathci and pr/cess it. This view is sigirifjcantly ,^iffererit 



from the strict hehavioristic vieW: the internal control ()f the indivi- 
dual is instrumental in modifying the externallv deliv-ered informa- 
tion. The learner, in'cfTect, recedes the mfoimation he flits alr^itdy 
stored in modified ^orms and may in fact add to it ()i ;re\ise it, de- 
pending uporihis own expectations (Festinger, Cnrtn, and'Rhers, 
1970). ' 

Thecomp|bter analogy is tempting and is fiequentlv used. Man is^ 
the best sorfrof computer in that he possesses the abilities for deci- 
sionmaking. can and does piocess infonnation into h*)p(>the^cs, 
concepts, strategi^s< and then initiates actions (behaxiors) based on 
this pi\)cessing^ i^jlitv. ^ , ^ 

The basic tenets of the infotmation processing models in\()l\? (I) 
prior learning factors, sudi as the learners bod\ of pre\i()usl\ ac- 
quired knowledge, his attitude, his sets of biases, and die [Mocessing 
instructions or understandings legardmg the new information, (2)- 
events thtit occu^; during, learning, such as the way the material is 
presented and the wa^^the ^ndi\idual relates his new information to 
previ(3us knowledgei^ and (.1) the Logniti\e oi ganization/ reorganiza- 
tion of information as it is stored, the recall process and events sur- 
rounding such retrievals, and the percei\ed uses of the information 
(DiVes^ta, 1974). 

Consecjuentky, the aciult learner, with his greater \olume of infor- 
mation, accumulated o\er a longer lifespan, is thought to be apt to 
develop complex constellations of knowledge and "know-how" to 
which new; information is then added {DO. Hebb,.ii d.).' Information 
processing models thus iinplv that the older leariiei has a much dif- 
ferent learnirtg response than does tlie \ouiigster. An adult must be 
concerned with "making sense" in relating new infoimatioii to the 
great amount already knows This means, that a Llige pari of the 
adult ilearning task is seeking the iele\ance, or the t ight- relationship, 
of new input to piexious experience. This is both positive in value — 
th^ adult learner rarely meets information that is totally new and 
cannot somehow Ix? related — and negati\e '^lie fiegati\e aspect is 
that as one grows older, xuki his body of iiifoiniation grows, there i,s 
a likelihood thatMhe cumulated informa^ioti bec(omes highly struc- 
tured, codified, and resists change. The^ adult, unlike, th^ child, is 
likely to reject information discrepancies and contradicticms to his 
own previously processed "sets" of knowledge CDiVest.1, ibidem).^ * 

Another importai^ i^sue in"^(Jult learniii^^, which is parfially ad- 
• dressed by information processing Inodels, is tha^ of memory defi- 
cits. A processing* model iinokes a possibility that such deficits in 
adults is a function of an impaired retrieval ability lather than faulty 
storage or m^emory This would .signify that learning iiKxies for 
adults shofuld include ins'truction regarding retrieval patterns a.nd 
planning. The possibility for i)reaking learning down into ^uch ci)m- 
ponents as storage, metnory, and retrieval is l^eguiling for investiga- 
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tors; however, this entire area of reseaith into memory and recall. is^ 
still in such flux that conflicting outcomes from a variety of current 
investigations prevent generalization (c.f. Lumsden and Sherron, 
,1975). 

An expectancy mode! is another recent development ifi learning 
" theory investigation. It speaks about the learner rather than about 
the act of learning by stipulating t^hat if an individual is brought to- 
gether With a new experience or a new bit of information, learnitig 
will necessarily take place. This viev\^, then, attends to describing the 
ways in which learning can be most ^asily facilitated and least hind- 
ered by interferences. Essentially, th^ concept of expectancy deals 
^ith characterizing motivation. It posit^ a relationship between deci- 
^on making— -or choice — and motivation ^b) indicating that the effort 
which a learner expends is a function of the choice he makes among 
^ alternatives (Dachler and Mobley, 1973). The level of learning efldrt, 
and the degree of learning achievement, relates to the extent of mo- 
tivation, the vigor and persistence of the learner's actions, and his 
expectancy for success. * 

The process of learning is not questioned: it goes on. It is the ex- 
tent of suc?cess that bears scrutiny. The, expectancy model focuses on 
motivation because it is primarily concerned with explaining and 
predicting the results of learning. It is offered as an instrument for 
accou^nting for voluntary human behavior, and bases this -on- an 
inspection of preferences for outcomes. It then att^m^ts to^ relate 
outcome choices to behavioral changes. Thus, expectancy advocates 
» assume individual abilities to anticipate; that is, the' learner expects 
* - certain outcomes From his behavior, and chooses those outcomes 
which, to him, are most desirable. 

In a broad sense, this sort of learning activity is based on fulfilling 
. ' one's own- propheties. Simply^ stated,, people le^rn certain things 

when and if th^t learning is deemed desirable and thus becomes an , 
object of choice (S.S, Dubin and M. Okun^ 1973). 

The very fact that we have here a n;iultiplicity of ways to account 
for human learning is surely significant. Ko one theory or construct 
from that theory can do the vmole job, of describing -(he complexity 
of the learning behavior of humans. 

We might like tq speculate about the possibility for fashioning an 
**eclectic model" from .these various positions, by taking those bits 
and pieces which seem to work and fitting them together (ci. Tor- 
bert, 1972), This does not seem to be, altogether possible on a theo- 
retical level,, since each of these majo.r schema for learning has in- 
herent to it some elements which are incompatible and contradictory 
^ to the other. However, on a practical level, we might be well advised 
to examine "what works'' regardless of Us theoretical derivatibn. 

Learning undertakings at all ages ^'and levels are practices, jngt pos-» 
sibilities: We as learners tend to resort to those strategies which do 
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work — giv^n particular .siiuaiions, parliailar needs, and particular** 
learning objectives (c.f, Hicke)^iind Spineita»''1974; Guiientag, 1973). ^ 

' x - ' - ' 

ADULT EDUCATION 

Having ^invoked the views of various professioitals concerning 
sopie clescriptions of learning characteristics especially as they are^ 
a{>plied to adults, we find that we \jill need to match this cluster of 
characteristics against uhe aims of educators of adults. ^ 

Education itself is a slippery term. Derived from the l^tin transi- 
tive verb educate, **to rear,** the dictionary tells us that education is 
**(!) . . . systematic development or training of the mind, capabili- 
ties, or character through instruction or stud). (2) The acquisition of 
knowledge or skills, especially formal sch(X)ling in an institution oim J^ . .> 
learning. (3) Knowledge^ skills, or cultivation acquired through in- 
struction or study.** This dictionary (Funk & Wagnalls, 1968) further 

distinguishes education as follows: ^ ^ ' 

* 

Education is the develop mei\{and cultivation of the innate 
powers of the mind; mstruct'ionr^h^ g^^i^g of information and 
guidance. EducdLtion may be gained oy orip*s*Own efforts, but 
jnsfrucudn is always imparted by another. . . * . 

Thus we see that education, so long as it is systematic dev'elopm^t, 
may occur through instruction or through study. 

However, the 1975 handbook "International Standard Classifica- 
tion of Education** (ISCED) de\elops its definition of educsttion upon 
ihe%notions of organization and purposefulnes^ while using **instruc- 
lion** as a synonynr. , , 

Education is organized and sustained instruction designed to 
communic^atc 'a combination of knowledjge* skills, and under- 
standing valuable for all the activities of life. 

We arc theicb) caught between two views, one which allows'for an 
indi\idual aiitonom) and self-initiation of systematic studyv and one 
which invokes an external system with a provider of instruction. • 

If„ wc "pursue the more generally available usages of ^ult educa- 
tion we find that the, same conflict continues to arise. Here are a 
representative set of definitions of^idult education which haveuvide 
currency in the literature of the field. 1 

Inter nati>)nall), the TSCT.D, statement oiv_aduU education is I pre- 
dictabl) derivative from its previously cited usage of the term **edu- 
cation.*VAn exteinal ptt^idiiig^syistaii rs implied "Wduk education is 
synpnyrnous with *out -of -school educati6n* and means organized 
"programs of education provided foi the benefit of and adapted ^ 
the needs of persons not in*the regulai school and university system 
and generally fifteen or over** (ISC'ED* 1^75).^ 

11 
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DeCr^w (1975), in addressing the conver/iional definition of adult 
education as jt is used in fhjs country, concurs in stipulating an Orga- * 
nization exterhal to the learner: • . * 

. . .(adult education) requlces m^ningful learning as opposed , 
to simple information,^seGuential in nature, i.e.. building fro^i 
^ one step to the next, and tnerefore, extending over some period 
of time and involving, in one form or another, purposeful assist- , 
ance from some teacner or provider. . ' 

The Education Committee of the Organization for Economic Co- 
* operation and Development (OECD) expands on this version qf 
adult education in its statement entitled "Learning Opportunities for 
Adults: Framework for a Comprehensive Polity fcrr Adult Educa- 
tion" (OECD, ED(75)I()): ^ 

- ° Adult education, refers to a^n activity or programme deliber- 
ately designed hy a pK)\iding agent to safisfy an\ learning need 
that inay be experienced at^anj stage in his life by a persqn who 
is over the normal school-lea\ ing age and no longer a full-time 
student. Its ambit spans non-votational, vocational, general, . 
formal, non-forinal, and communit) education ancfit is not re- 
stricted to any academic level. 

With the exception of its insistence upon a ^Dro\iding agent exter- 
nal to the [earner this is a most generous definition of the scope of 
adult education. It is explicit, in its responsiveness to an) need at any 
level throughout the lifespan^ In this atteiVipt at such a ccimprehen- 
sive definition it is interesting to note a requirement to einelop the 
areas of "uomocational, xocational, general, formal, nonformal, and ' 
community" education. We are struck by ^the great array of terms 
used to denote the various aspects of the adult educational undertak- 
ing in its organizational formulations. The Department of Educatio^j^ 
and Science of England and Wales remarks on this siti^tion and 
reminds us of even more such territorial descriptions: 



In' the stage beyond the school' the expressions "fi^riJi< 
•'advanced", 'Tiigher", "adult", "tertiary", anci "recurrent- educa- 
tioi\ii-re common currency but b\ no means self-explanatory. 

• ' (AsVited, 197^.) 

Furthermore, '^^ih Japan the term "adult education" itself is very sel- 
dom used; instead the term "Social Education" applies to every type 
of learning activity outside of formal education (UNESCO, 1975). 

The U.S Office of Ettucation has lately invoked still another term 
to.dcal with still another aspect of adult education: 

• Career education is the totality of experiences through whicl\ 
one learns about ^id prepares to engage in work as part of her 
or his way-of living. 

This appe^rs^as^a policy statement, enck)Csed by the National Aclvi- 
sory Council foi^Caieer Education (NA(]CE) in its ^^Interim Report" 
for 1975. 

\ . ■ 
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This interatjon of labels for various sectors df the adult ediication.^ 
^enterprise do^s not begin to exhaust the available ^(ms. The ways in % 
which organized education f^r adults has been divided, subdWed, 
and redivided again creates' not only confusion but serious conffiTFT ' 
in our attempts to;,clarify the meanings of these terms and (heir im- 
. plications for both adult education apd adult learning. ^ * 

We are seized by a need to retreat to a more generalized and open 
viewpoint. Fortunately one is available: ^ - 

A^u\i e^fucation is a process whereby persons whoMio longer 
attend school on a regular and full-time basis (hnless full-time 
4 programs are especially designed for adults) undertake sequen- " 
tial and organized activities with the conscious intention of 
bringing about changes in intormation^ knowledge, understand-^" • 
ing or sfcill^, appreciation and attitudes? or for the purpose of 
identifying and solving personal or community problems. 

r . (Li veri^it & f4aygood , 1 969) 

Hei;^, finally, is a definition of adult education which-attends loathe ' 
individual rather than to some oiganizationaf scheme. No extern^rl ' 
confrol or providing agent is required, although th^ tjs* 'of such 
agencies is certainly possible within the broad franw? of this defrhi- 
tion. * ^ ' ^ 

also becomes possible, within this definition's scope, to begin to 
aspire t?an earlier stated aim: that of matching the cli^ster oLldenfi- 
fied adult learning characteristics "with some statement of the.objec- 
tives of adult education. The adoption, or adaption, of such a view- 
point as this one offered by'Livenght and^Haygood would go fa^ in . 
permitting us to move toward the development of a* conceptual 
frame for lifelong learning. ^ > ^ 

ADULT LEARNERS AND ADULT EDUCATORS 

. It is useful to review thf; characteristics of^ adujK [eaiTfTers liy.'exam- 
ining them within the scope of our developing \ie,W'>of adult educa- 
tion. We can me^isure this "fit" against our generalizations from the*' 
major learning theories, in order to derive a liense.of what alterna- 
tives for Fearning might be available\to the adult! 

On the face of it, the adult learncM' is characterized as a lesponsi- 
ble and rcsponsiic mcml>er of 'societal and as* equalh responsible and 
responsive whcii engaged in an> cdif^itional transac tion^'rhu^, ail^, - 
adult might Ix' very responsive to humanistic methods. We arc told 
that the adult is nondepcndent and self-directed; hence, a Icainer- 
centered milieu with fieedom f^r the Itj^irpei to engage in negoiia- . . 
tion and transaction with a teacher would seem plausible. 'Jbere'is 
als()sirong evidence that the discovery method /worWf well witFj, 
ad^s, based on such practices as simulations, prcxj^ctl, atUhaise- 
n^eihcxl analysis Adult learners arc willing to accept responsibility 
for much of their accomplishnienis, in a large degree they might 
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view the teacher as a facilitator, although they would probably re- 
quire a strong assurance of tha te^che!*'^ degree of skilled prepara- 
tion. Additionally, adult learAers w6uld respond to variety rather 
than to repetition. * ' 

On t fie other hand, the. same adults exhibit many traits which 
seem to pose a requirement for the it^ethodolggies of the behavior- 
i«ts. Adults need specific and goal-related learning-experiences, with 
stipulated learning objectives an order to capture theii/tiW a^id at- 
tention. They would appear io be interested in the teaching t^f sub- 
ject-centered Iiiaterials via the niosi^^conomic and concise delivery 
systems. 

, When engii^ed in sch(X)ling we can detect a heavy investment by 
' adult learners in formal instruction and expository teaching; tRey 
feel they are paynig for a certain It^vl^l of expertise.. This would lead ' 
to an implied emphasis on teaching accountability as well as on an 
adult's own consciousness of accepting responsibility as a learner 
Here wo might see the adult l)egin to "combine" those l>chavioristic * 
and humanistic elements waftich most meet the needs of an adult 
learner. These adults would appear to Ix* ijiore responsive to a logi- 
cal organiAiticm of qiaterial; they are, after all, pfie products of a 
prior gencTtition with a decisive 'linear orientation, at least to the 
present day.* , , V - 

Although the appearance of "freedom" is ciuci^Nty se^-image, an ^ 
adult would apparefitly respond to the careful preparaticm- by 'a ^ 
Itacher of a coherent lesson plan ,which^exhibits characteristics of 
closure and is unambiguous. Thus, adult learners hrc likely to \ye 
iiuKhpnyre accepting of a systematic j^ethcxlology, and it can be an- 
ticipal^ljthat ^ontaneitv and iiiy)iovisarion wouW Ix? dysfutictional 
' If these iftteth^xis suggested any sort of "aimlessness/' 

There ^ no question ihht the adult .must Ix?, intrinsically motivated 
ill ordei/^ (o reinvest in any Jearning experience, particularly pne . 
Avhich is' formal- iii^ any sense' However, it coi^ld Ix^ ,^ual)y well 
argued that in the majority of mstan(:es. wheii adults seek ^ucation- 
al attainment the g/)al of acquiring an extrinsic lewar.d is also just as 
\ikc\y a major motivating force, i e., gaining career mobility or status 
eiihancenients. Furthei^ not cmly will adults display a < leiar involve- 
ment in specific educational object ivos/biW they also want sci^^ie indi- 
,cat ion that these attainments \m11 have some broad, general outcome 
efTcTt on theii life as indi\iduals. pie adult, as a xomplpx human 
being, is both goat seeking and in need of reinfoic^inerit '<md sup- 
port In short, an adult participate*^ in all learning modes a$ needed 

Institutional Pelivery ^ 

According to DeC.iow, the major adult cJient pool for an^institu- 
lionaL^elivery system is the middle classes, especially persons with 
some, level of prior learning experience and strcing v(x:ational moti- 
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vaiion^ The disadvantaged, it is claimed, 6ncq past the age of com- 
pulsory attendance are less well served by institutional systems of any 
sort^despite recent efforts to "provide many forms of access; the up- 
per classes, as adulty, seldom participate in public program offerings 
but these groups often have- elaborat?" and sbphisticated private sys- 
tems for keeping inforraed, as do the poor. * " 

Broadly speaking, adults who can gain access — and who are moti- 
vated to want access — to institutional delivery systems will utilize 
every available format to achieve iheif learning goals. For thos# 
adults who do become involved with institutionalized learning pro- 
grams, based on sequential, cumulative, and teacher-related ele- 
ments, vyhethenfor credit or not, DeCrow offers some fundamental 
statements that almost anyone would employ to explain this aspecfof 
the field: 

• Adult education is overwhelminglv vocational in purpose. Its 
basic aim and appeal to many adult clients is to, provide a "sec- 
ond chance" ana to remedy those deficiencies in basic or ad- 

^ vanced educational areas which impaie employhient opportu- 
nities. • . . 

• A second major objective, for adults, is t6 achieve instrumen- 
tal and practical "life task" educatioi w^ 

• Many Americans regard learning as intrinsically good.^dult 
educatioq, in its dependence upon voluntary participation, 
encourages this view. - ■ 

^ _AniQng»supportinG ageocies for adult education, as well as 
among the adult clientele, this- effort is clearly instrumental, a 
way of ^furthering some other mission or goal. Institutional 
defiverv^of adult educational experiences has been and contin- 
ues to be primarily a "means tp ends" undertaking. 
* • Adult learning programs, as formal endeavors, involve every' 
topic, are located everywhere, utilize every means, and are 
'aided by almost every major agency in American life (see 
appendix). - , ^ . 

-Self-Initiated Learning ' , 

The adult learner, however, cannot be fully or adequately charac- 
terized by examining only those clients of institutional delivery sys- 
tems, whether formal or informal, Coi;c^ or Periphery. These clients 
are adults who, by virtue of enrollment in some external programat- 
ic undertaking, have already selected themselves out of the general 
learning population. Most of the Artierijcan population whatever 
their age, class, ethnicity, hv background, learn oufs/W?%ie educa- 
tional establishments of this country. Here is where the need to dis- 
tinguish between learning and education Ijecomes crucial to our dis- 
cussion. Any taxonomy of the learning individual must addresj( the 
chara'cteristics of the total population, and within that ^liverse edu- 
cation plays -a part. The usage of these writers varies widely in dis- 
cysiing noninstitutional learning and education. 



• Patricia M, Coolicaii, through her own research in syiithesiz- 
ing the outcomes of several, major recent investigations, achieves a- 
' . broacT view directed toward describing the learpitig activities of 
^ Americans teydnd the school-coiiv{nilsor\ age. Amoiig her findings: . 

•1 Almost every adi^lt undertakes learning tis a c(Misciously pur- 
sued activity in any given year. For her^ "UMrning" is a delib- 
erate eflort to pursue a skill or a knowledge objective (as con- I 
trasted to informal or coincidental socialization, adaptation, or 
. ' ' , information indexing by persons). ^ , 

^ • Mosi learning activities are initiated for .praCfical reasons relai- 

^, , . ed to knowledge and skill needs for job, hohie, family, or rec- 

reation. * . * ^ ' i • ir 

• The major planner qf adult learning is the learner hiniselt 
Self-plaunecl, self-initiated, and selT-Xhieved learning ac- 

^ ' ' counts for approxinvatelv ' fvwr-fhird.s of fhe ioi^l learning^ef- 
forts of adults. • , r • 

. ' ^ • Group-planned learning activities,^hether Jorftial or "ihy;- 
mal, only account for 10 to 20 percent of the total adult ettdrt 
in this country. . . - • r u 

• Learning foi credit constitutes onl) a mi/mr proportion ot the 
educational undertaking and investment of Ainerican adults ^ 

Most significanrl), the adults .studied in seveial t^^ese major^n- , , 
vestigations were a.sked to name their /)re/"en"cd Ve^raing ef^viron- 
znenN The deai inajoiit> (5^|>ercent) named their h6|^ as the site 
^ . — ^-mosr-snitnfalc"- t o t h eir- tteedst the job hxale was a distant second 
choice (19 perceitt); and at the low end of the selection of sites only 
3.5 percent named "school" as a 'most suitable place" for undertak- ^ 
ing their learning pursuits (Coolican, 1973). ' 

Thus, <ve find ourselves with a large universe of adult le^qiers in 
this country— alm^)st everyone. 0{ this>)pulation, a small propor- 
tion have selected to afliliate <h(?ii learning undertaking with institu- 
tional edticatiwnal oflerings. Most adults, howe\er, who regularly and 
C()nxi(iusly^undei^e to leain do so individually! autoni^inously, and 
idiosyncratic ally Our attempts to understand the learning individual 
in this country must account for this majority despite definrtion* of 
. adult education which wcnild exclude them; .1 , , • 

LEARNING PERFORMANCE 

Adding to^our analysis of the learning individiwl, Stanley Gra- 
' ^ bowski revievvs^the literature which desgrTf^s the many past and con- 
tinuing investigations of ,adult "learning perfor^pance." His discus, 
Mon is^gahi/ed abound J.W. Get/ePs propaskions about learnjng. 
' (1956), and he investigate^ these key topics to dtscuss lear.ning per- 
formance: motivation, edacity, teaching techniques, learning styles, . 
* and learning environmeitts. Grabowski uses \e2irn\r\g in the sense of , 
results, or ''performance*' as its*distinguishing criteria. ^ 
^ Thus, he indicates evidence that the aifiount ofl previous education 

and the recentness of this educational experience has'a direct impact ^ 
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^on iniilu'i siuccssfnl Kmi miij; •I)^r lonu.inu's Ihoic is (oiillK^nn^ 
c\uk\ni- i)\c\ [he ioI('J)f Ic.imin^ cm iionnu'iiis a\u\ KMinin^ lo- 
t.ilcs RcKaMlin^ iilosi oi ihc oihci inpu .iums, he finds (h.u. scmu Fi- 
iM^ ihc Iiiei.tniroMocs not pmdiut suHkumi cpouyh .iln.moiis lo 
poini (() an\ doduKuc sMU iiu nis 

In .iddilipji. ^iiaiu ON.ilualion^ oi aciuli ItMiniii^ pci lormaiu c li.ivc 
Ih-cu ttuidiuu'd u\u\n Kihoiainn ( .tndiiions .ind noi in .ulual ( l.is^s- 
loyins oi IcMMung siln.nu)ns. dms..|hcic is sonic IcgMnn.rTc <|ncsii()n 
oi \hv icLinonshij, ol ihcsc suidics m kmI^n 1 hc-nmsi ohxions om- 
comc of his s(Muh, as h( sn^^csis. is ihc ic.il urrd lot si^niluaiH 
cflnMs \u CN.ihunon (^1 .uhiTi Irainin^ h.iscd on ih'i loi mmik r t nici la 
(.lahowski snj»^cMs oiu- aica uhcio il i> impoiiani h) i('(r»j»ni/V (he 
chanurM^stus ol the adnll Icai ncj \Ian\ a(hil(s uho do rnioll in 
fniinal. msni nnonall\ dclutud ujnisrs oi pio^ran^s <hop onj. ami 
fhc\ do so loi \aiions icascMis \<V die least ol -du-sr UMso'iis u he 
iM!scOn \ Ihiw M(jincil ,\sl)M (lw\ i,wic fo/o.nnjn irs'pVd to pri^ 
formajuc obn'tnvt's. and pc-ucnr nufniihri luvd or i\vs\\c (o finish 
die touiHMSoloinon. ri al , I^ki^. lipsljier. 

Y)\i\cicuivs aiMonj^-icathinK tahiiK^wcs ha\<- hide "dcnioTisiiahlo 
effect on ihe leainmj; aUifilies <)^ inoiualed adults in ii)sijtnUoiial 
pioKianis \ailaiKes m jj;.mi ueie slight ainonjj; vanons foThin.Us. in/ 
(Uuiin^ I^'<ini(-^l('iii()nstiatioiL^ut()insinkih)nai; t<'leK'< tnrc^ot oihei 
foi/nVof pio^^iamed^MistifutiV??! « f \skins. M)()7. 'Jilaekuood and 
l^^n\,Am\H, \fart;. et al . IM^kS. MeKtm^ and Nelson. }<)(]{))' 
teuski-ineniiovis thai one leseauJiei ijaniieson, l<)71)Mias <on(1n<led 
iteQ^i' .ignore sijj-nifuani \anahie than the mode "of leaiiiin^; 
f^il|£y*^>^t;i»P**'' uaeution this daini, houe\ei, is not home out h\ 
tHt\maJt)ni\ of hteiatnie in tht- field V * ' 

Motualion w^M is diffu iiltjo isolate, 1 he assinned < oi i eUtion that 
"good leaimng ecjiiaJs good iiVUvation" t.^n^iot he lonfiuned he-* 
(anse of l}^- inestapahle iee(ll)a( k looj) efled A leainiiig itself nj)on 
inonvation inaintenaiue and de\ el<')piiient (Bot\MUuk, l*)f)7) ' ' 

FinalK .(.ial)<>uski> liteiatnu' seanlrjiiduates that toini)ansons of 
filll-iiifee \Mih pan-tnne adult leaineis in lesped'to acliiex einent lex- 
els Iia\e not \et heen efliMentK e\al ated.^ln fact. Ix)th gioups, \Uieno 
eniulled in foini.il highei ednc alioii. e\hil)ited gre.itcr peifounante 
Ie\els than dirl the t ollege-aged students m the snnie educational set- 
tings (Ik-agle. 1970) * » 

X'einei and Dav idsoii ^ 1^7 1 ) nnders^oie the "one step lenioxecr 
asped ol assessing learning a(hie\einent h\ s'tijnil.itih^ ih.it.- 

, Learning is a inoie oi less j>enn.nient change in hehaxuir thai 
(K(uis as a result of .un\it\ ot expeiieiuV- ft js a puxeXs that 
ouuib in the rnind of the leamei and is ^jot itself ohsenablc 
Ihe icmlt of learning /;?a\ he ohsei\e(f [K"^iphasis added.] 

Ainong^ihj^laigei j)()ol of- sdl-inmanng leaineis. toohc.in (1975), 
)ffeis some addiiion.il < hai ac tei istu s uoith tonsidei .^tion. PieMous 
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assumpttons that learning needs and capabilities decline with ;ige will 
have to be reconciled with recent findings that considerable sell -ini- 
tiated learning is taking place among the elderly (Hiemstra 1975). 

In evaluating factors which do affect the incidence of self-initiated 
learning, demographics, and previous levels of achievement are signit- 
icant Rural populations are mbst involved in self-initiated learning 
episodes, followed by urban groups. The^fewest numbers appear to 
be in "small city" areas. The. average number of hours spent in selt- 
initiated iearning was considerably less among those whqj^rior 
education was below grade 12, when compared with those v«phad 
completed high school; likewise, lower class and 'blue-collar popula- 
tions spefit fewer hours per year on learning undertakings than did 
white-collar classes, and the saiVdllerences were perceived when 
comparing unskilled to skilled and professional groups. Overall, all 
population subgroupings, regardless of type, engaged m self-initiat- 
ed learning activities to some exterit on a continuing basis. 

UFE STAGES . . 

Until now we have been using the term ';adult" as a comprehen- 
sive way of distinguishing a large universe of individuals from anoth- 
er "TitiiveKe-ofThiraren and youvh. This level of generalization is no 
longer useful. Just as we have seen that learning theories are "gross- 
• ly simplified conceptions of the nature of man and are extrejriely 
limited in what they tell us abo6t the human being" (Travers, 1974), 
■ so also is the classification of the human population into adults and 
children a grossly inadequate way of labeling individuals who may 
' differ from one another over spans of 'devTlOpment and change 
which rnay encompass nearly a century. . 

SiriC^e have been led to abandon the generic assumption that a 
sioefe learning theory has to account for the universe of learning 
behaviors, we have 'turned ourattention upon the learner and upon 
individuifl learnifig-characteristics. .It becomes necessary, then to dis- 
cuss learning, as it occurs for individuals at different ages and at dil- 
ferent stages throughout the lifespan. 

life stages are cruaal to a Consideration of learning. 3ome investi- 
gator have put forward the view that different learning theories and 
models for practice might Veil be appropriate for differing stages ol 
individual growth and development. Clair Grays argues that- the 
humanistic approach is most suitable to the needs and attitudes ot 
both early adolescence and of the midlife crisis. Other life-stage 
characteristics might lead the learner to more readily respond to 
behavioristic techniques. Life stage Js not simply a function of age 
however; some investigators suggest' that generation and cohort dif- 
ferences are even more significant tharf^age differences in the devel- 
opment of a concept of lif^-stage behavior (c.f., Hultsch, in Bortner, 
1974). 
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Thus, our attention is drawn to 'the view that any discussion .of 
lifelong learning must deal not only with "learning" but also with the 
notion of "lifelong." 

Neugarten (1967) tells us that we inust not overlook the develop- 
ment of ^personality; that is, ^*the orderly and sequential changes that 
occur with the passage of time as individuals move (vom adolescence 
to adulthood." Her emphasis is on the adult end of the spectrum of 
development, while noting that there have as yet been no maj6r lon- 
gitudinal research undertakings on men and women as tl^ey ^ve 
from childhood to youth, from youth into middle age, or from mW 
die age into old ageT • 

Nonetheless, as Neugaften points out, psychologists 'have thus far 
been primarily concerned with the first 2 of the 7 decades of life, 
and the last 50 years of the human organism have been relatively 
ignored — especially by educators and those involved in articulating 
learning theory. She goes on to indicate that change during the life- 
span is itself a learning experience; that the experiences of parent-" 
hood .or of career siiccess in middle age are developmental events 
which influence the personality and exhibit outcomes not unlike 
those attributed to the completion oC a learning episode. 

Tlieorists of development, including learning theorists, who begin 
by examining childhood ^ find it easy to take growth— biological 
growth — as their model. Investigators working with this subgroup 
find it possible to almost*take for granted the intimate relationship 
between physiological and psychological change, and much of this 
body of theory is based upon the biological clock as its reference. 
However, if the theorist takes this same point of view in respect to 
adult developments becomes very difficult, according to Neugarten. ^ 

We can stipulate] 4 gross age-related lifespan periods: the period 
froiri birth throifglft adolescence; the transition from adolescence to 
young adulthood through, s^ay, the third decade of life; the middle- 
aged period from, say, 40 to 59; ancl the old-age period, a long and 
relatively unexplored range, 60 through age 80 or until death. 

Each of these .stages is different. Each exhibits a different individ- 
ual with characteristics, capacities, and need which are changing 
from day to-day. The stages identified are gross in the extreme: We 
are already conscious of the great range of change which occurs 
throughout the first stage, that of birth through the adolescent pe- 
riod. It is woth suggesting that the later stages bear an equally inten- 
sive examination '^-^r change Jf wc are to evolve a concept of learn- 
ing for the lifcspaij, we must confront and encompass all of the ages 
of the human individual. ^ * • 

Supporting Neugarten's emphasis on the need fo^ extensive inves- 
ttgation of the significance of life stage on the learning needs and 
abilities of adults in particular, Evelyn Duvall (1971) indicates that 
ort^of the most important aspects of life stage is the concept of 




"famifv life cycle." Each of at least 4 clearlv delineated periods ^of 
familv liftvaflcct iiKhNiduaKi oles and requirements within our socie- 
f^^/bl^^^ (l).the launching of the young as adults, (2) 

the emptv-nest, preretirement i^eriixl, (3) the earl\ retirement years, 
and (4) the final phase of life-,./ieath of the original ^uisband-wife 
pair. These are, for Du\all, life-(\cle periods which exist as distinct 
phases of experience and which ha\e vet to receive the attention 
ihev recjuire in evaluating learning needs and responses— as com- 
parpd to the extensive investigations which have alreadv l^een under- 
taken on the periods concerned with mate selection, earlv marriage, 
aiTd the parenting of vouug childien to adolescence. Fven these 
niot-e widelv- studied life-(vcle periods have not been .idecjuatelv cor- 
relaicd with individual leanung lequiiements and i espouses 

Some authoiities in adult education do allude to hfe stages in pic- 
senting then views. Kuilaiid and Comlv (1973) aigue that certain 
kimll of information should be leserved for later life: ' 

The matin itV of age and^direct imtSfTemeiH^in life's decisions 
are preconditions for learning, the ke\ skills required by society. 
* h mav even be that excessive efforts'to ^'prepace" people while 
voung for roles in society that they wrll perform vvhen older in- 
capacitates manv to perform these roles eflectivelv either be- 
cause thev learn' things' that must later be unlearned or because, 
thinking they, know all that is necessary to function as adults, 
they close their minds to further learning. 

Although this comment still treats adults as a total class, they go on 
to lefer to C>ril Houle's views on the life cycle. Houle moves us clos- 
er to the issues as identified bv Xeugarten and Duvall by distinguish- 
ing certain periods in the lifespan as the "right times", to learn cer- 
tain things. "Some conception of, a life-(>cle is essential to anyone 
who wishes to understand or to practice lifelong education," Houle 
asserts in 'The Changing Goals of Education in the Perspective of 
Lifelong Learning." He goes on to observe that people will be moti- 
vated to studv anv subject- if thev know something of its significance 
and consequence, through personal experience or investment. Thus, 
he indicates that there is a right time "for certain kinds of learning: a 
lime in life to learn how to be:^a wage earner, a spouse, a parent; 
right times to \\\y the foundauon for future learning/to Icarr) how to 
be active in the world of aflairs, and a time to^arn how to age and- 
to care for one's self as one grovN's old. 
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111. The Context for Learni 



We have come to a point where it is possible to begin asking some 
questions about the context for le<1rning lx)th> as it currently exists 
for adults in this country and as it might exist in the futuic. Up to 
now we have accomphshed, however briefly, an inspection of some 

. prior considerations. We Ka\e sketcHed a profile of the adujt learner 
and offered some definitions of learning. W^e have presented a gen-^ 
eral description of cdntemporary learning theories and matched 

^ these views against some major definitions of adult education. Based' 
on" such an overview we have discusjed adult learning in the context 
of educational methods, institutional settings, apd as a s^lf-initiated 
activity. Finally, we have refined our use of the term "adult" and 
broadened the scope of our discussion so that it is, in fact, concerned 
With learning over the lifespan. V 

In the course of this ufjdertaking we have uncovered more ques- 
tions than answers. Vast areas of investigation remain to be devel- 
oped before definitive statements can be derived from them. We are 
made painfully aware that before we can move toward the construc- 
tion of a Conceptual (ramevyork for lifelong learning we must first 
attend to *'the' way things are." This includes an evaluation of the 
present barriers to adult access to learning, some consideration of 
what the future may hold in store for our popuiatron, and some ac- 
knowledgment of issues which arise Mm speculating about- these 
present and future conditions, ^ - ^ 

BARRIERS TO LEARNING ' 

Institutional barriers, personal barriers, and social barners all. play 
a part in constructing obstacles, if not walls, around adult access to 
the experica:ice of learning. Kurland and Comly^(1975) discuss insth 
tutjona/ barriers confronting most adults'. Americans faced with time, 
job, and home-related constraints also face a planning barrier in 
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respect to any institutionally delivered educational experience. Most, 
almost without exception, settle for part-time access. This factor 
tends to divert their focus from their original learning goals, since 
first they must seek, uncover, and somehow evaluate those programs 
which are compatable with their time and- geographical constraints. 
Thus, they .inusc concentrate on means rather than on ends, and 
hope their actual learning objectives will' be met somehow. The 
search itself is time<o.nsuming, expensive, and often frustrating to 
.the point of debasing the motivation to learn. 

Even if adults succeed in their search for a program, once en- 
rolled they can expect little' Institutional support. Counseling, both 
before and after admission or enrollment, tends to be minimal and 
often inappropriate for these nonnormative, older .^ientele Few 
teachers, especially in Core institutions, are full-time adult' educators; 
fewer st.ill are trained in /the principles of andragogy. 

Those institutions within either the Core or the Periphery which 
realize that the adult clienXis "different" and which mount efforts to 
respond to their perception of a significant i^ew market tend to over- 
look some o^ these basic barrier issues. Those programs which\;e 
devised and developed to lower ^he hurdles for adult learners fina\^ 
themseljves quickly swept up into th^^ame rigidities they set out to 
alleviate. DeCrow points out that even ^dult specific programs and 
providers of educational services hasten Vbecome institutionalized 
in form and function for the purposes of sen -preservation. Funding, 
\budgeting, and staff-loading-seem to build bureaucracies directly out 
of pioneering efforl^^^I^us,. they falfprey {o the cbmt ruction of ac- • 
cess gates, and barriers once again arise. \^ 

The planning decision made by many institutions that cqntinumg 
educ/llbn^r Other forms of adult service programs must be^self- 
supporting^stablishes a most significant barrier. It may not only 
in conflict with the actual gokls of the institutions, such as communi- 
ty colleges, but this policy effectively inhibits all but the middle and 
upper class clienteles from significant access. ' Kurland argues that 
cost-effective education in the public sector services only those ,who 
can afford it, not necessarily thosje who may need it. 

The barriers which tend to exclude adults--even those who can 
afford it — from access to institutions are numerous and significant 
(BroscWt^ 1975). P^rt-time adult students are especially prey to a 
variety of institutional regulations, such as the stricrconU-ols. typically 
exerted over the time and place for registration and*the harsh dollar 
penalties for not meeting these requirements. The difficulties com- 
pound in respect to such variables as institutio.tial indifference to 
part-time student requirements for parking, public transportation, 
food services, health care, access to libraries and bookstores/or even 
the simple need for a secure place to hang a coat or hat. , 
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Persoiuyi^aiTiers 

^ / Obstacles^ posecl by institutions tli&Koffer educational programs"" 
and services jo the adult learner — w,hether1rrt<niional or simply cre- 
ated through lac'k of appreciation of the learnerVfie^— .are time, 
» ' geographic, or economic x:onstraint$. Barriers also exisi"uiii^h..m;e- 
vent adult learners Trom approaching xheSe institutional programs 
Ijecause of personal and ^If-related oBstacl^s to access. Whether the 
institution is in the Core or the Periphery, whet her Jts programs are 
specifically designed * for : an a'dult client <^s the learner, whether it 
offers all the tangibk^j^f intangible support services previously de^ 
scribed, the institutiofHr^till unable to attract the adult learner who 
has perceived or has experienced |>ersonal barriers in seeking exter- 
;| nally delivered ed\iC2«ional experience. 1^ 

* ^ Kurlaud furnishes us with an anal^sis^ which pulls together several 
inlportant studies of the bai^iers, as perceived ^nd experienced by 
vvho wants -to achieve education through insti- 
^ tutional delivery systems Cost e/nerges as the priYr^ry perceived' 
barrier in all these Studies; the test of whether it is a real barrier or 
.only a convenient excuse, a% Kurland observes, can best be deter- 
mined when the ^t barrier is raised or lowered in a specific situa- 
tion. He indicate^hat an analysis baSed^n actual^cost-change exper-* 
* imentation supports that educational cost-levels directly affectypartici? 
^ paiion and access. To the extent ahat reduced participation) repre- 
sents^ a loss of opportunity for economic or person^L growth and 
thereby inhibits the dev^lopmem^ofprodiictive and effective k^tiz^s, 
to that extept the reduction of educanoTral-easUjoM^ learner 
.becomes significant to social 'policy. A' riiajor probleriPiTr-pursuing 
nhis point, of course, is that most legislators ar^d educators feel that 
adults should support their education. V 

^ Among the moVe important barriers which might l)e interpolated 
fr^ the per^ptions of adults is a lack -of coufiseiing servicA, 
whether institutionally based or lotated elsewhere in the community. 
Many "of the personal obstacles confronting adult learners might be 
ameliorated by counseling irtt#ndefl to assess their achievements, 
evaluate their potentialities, and provide career-planning informa- 
tion. 

Many adulfs in our society depend upon their families, friends, 
neighbors, or even the mass^ media— especially printed literatijrp 
such as popular magazines .apd newspapers — to encourage or inform ^ 
them? For example, how many thousands of Americans seek medical 
advice only after reading about situations analogous to their own in 
the medical qjiestion and-answer columns of newspapers? For many 
people, career planning and the search for educational services may 
^ be art equally haphazard Undertaking. ^ i* ' ' ^ 
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Turning to the larger population of adults who learn outside insti- 
luiional systems— and we ma\ now ha\e some indicatpK of why in- 
siiiuiional settings rei^reseni such a sm.lll percentage of actual adult 
learning activities— we 'informed In Coolican that most adults 
who'engage in self-initWd learning do so hv willingU and cleliber- 
atel\ changing theii loutines to^accomnjc^te learning projc^cts, and 
give a. large share uf their 'Spaie*^ tinu'^ these undei takings The 
njajonty of self-initiating adult learneis pcrceue lack of tune as the 
principal barriei to increasing then in\ol\ement m learning acii\i- 
ties. However, significant iicnui as cV)mpaied to peicei\ed, obstacles 
to self-initiated learning are, m older lack of education, lack of 
mone\,^lack of access to resources (othei than insiiiuiioiial deli\er\ 
s\siems). and lack of*moti\atioii (Tennessee, 1074). 

An interesting coiollar\ to thi,s list oT actual bairiers to past leain- 
mg-experiences is found b\ asking these self-initiajing learners what 
the\ woyld peicei\e as the barriers to undertaking fuwrc learning 
projects Although lack of time lemains'as -dj^Tpn percei\ed, 
bariici\ tKe ranking chang^sc^ that lack of^ifb-fiey, lack of motiva- 
tion, apd family conflicts jLollow, with lack of education listed last. 
Specul-ation abcuit this reordering of barrier priorities bv self-initiat- 
ing learners moving from past experiences^ to future expectations 
might pnnide avenues Jor fruitful exploration. 

Social Barriers - ^ , 

Social barriers to the pursuit of lijelong learnin'g aie bc)th informal 
and formal. The informal barr>ers are representative of the attitudes 
of o.ur society and our institutions toward the adult' learner; the 
formal barriers are a consecjuence of these attitudes, and represent 
jhe lack oWegislati\e support for the learning ^dult. 

Manv AmericiOis consider that in most instances the learning adult 
is soineone who "missed his chance" the first time around in his jedu- 
caiion. and consequently much of adult- education is \iewed by the 
society at large as remedial in chaiactep. This attitude is reinforced 
bv the n>ajoritv..of prof^ej^^ional educators who still persist ifi the con- 
viction that the American ,Core educational system represents prep- 
* arittion for life. The^otion is imbedded in this society that the in- 
^ dividual who has undertaken the primary^secondary experience 
through high school is certified as a fully competent participant in 
the worlds of work, famil>, citizenship, and personal fulfillment. 
Additionally » thfc \iew also persists t^lat postsecondary education re- 
sults in1>ie development of iiidixiduals with higher levels of <,ompe- 
tency, adaptability, and potential for success (HEW, 1972; Knowles, 
1960). 

As long as these myths continue to permeate and dominate t)ie 
American educational establishment as well as the American society, 
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NA^^E OF ACT 



Agricultural Extension 
Cooperativei<\gricultural Extension 
Rural Development & Small Farm 
Research & Education 

ComprBhensive Effiployment & Training 
TAlel 
Title II 
Title III 
Title IV 
Title VI 

Corporatlon'forTubllo»Broadcastlng 
Educi^tional Television 



5m footnote j^^^nd of Ubie, p,27. 
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BY ACT,yrHAT PROMOTE OR HINDER LEARNING OPPORTUNITIES— Continued 
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there will continue to be^ii inajor and oft*i impassible barrier to life- 
long learning in this country. ^ 

The fornuil social harriers follow from the foire of this^^public 
mood. Legislative entitlement to adult learning" in pcaaically ^very 
form is, with little exception, de\eloi>ed »)egrudgingly, by reacting 
only ta critical needs. Hciue, it is piecemeal c\ik\ lacking in. coordina- 
tion, is usually inadeciuate in meeting the le\el of pioblem confront- 
ed, and tends tc) be so short term, need-specifu , or underfunded as 
to be inaccessible to the majontv of those who might a\ail themselves 
of such social sanhion if not social support foi learmng. 

A project group uncl^ the kpection of, Kdyard T.ee \Rpenthal 
(1975) has examined ^'conelated the multiplicities of. Fe'^'eial le\- 
el le;gislation and iegulati()»is, affecting lifelong learning opportuni- 
ties. 'Using as their eximiination criterion the access of adults to 
learning opportunities thioughout their adult li\es, these investiga- 
toi^ examined the l-edc-ial ac ts iiu luded m the; ^ahlf-^4 ^wgc 2K> 
Tr^iey leviewed these laws to hnd out if their proNisions piomoted or 
hindered learning foi adults. made no attempt to evaluate the 

effectiveness or qualnv of indi\idual piograms or to investigate the 
L^'fJ* iniplementation. What is asked, howrNcr. if.the regulations cur- 
rently in force do or do not present banieis to achieving a goal of 
'lifelong learning? , 

To compare the dnerse Fedeial le\el legulations, these investiga- 
tors adopted a list of generall) recogni/cd obstacles to the achieve- 
mem of, adult learning pursuits, and then measured each piece of 
legislation against the following- list of l)arri^rs: ^ 

Sex 

Maternity/Patls^rnity Benefits 

Fees ' % 

Direct .Aid to Students / 

Financial Aid Regardless of Income Le\cl » 
JSbntaxable Bene"ts 
Deduction of Benefits if on VVelfaie 
' Income Maintenance/Disc-rctionai v Funds Available 
(Geographical Recjuirenients 
Residential Local Recjuirements 
Pjovisions for Paid Kducational I.ea\e 
R<*leased Time From job 
Full-Time Attendance Reciuncnients \. 
' Provisions for ChildrC'^are Ser vices / 
Transportation 
SpecTa! Services (Tutoinig) 
Provisions for Bilingual Progiains 
Placement/Guidance ^ * , 

Counseling , • , , 

Inadecjuate l\il)licitv and l^omon(m.(>i Adult Piogiams 
Categoric al Rest ric t ions 
Accredition/CATtification 
State Planning Ol 



Local Planning 
Duplication ot Jurisdictions 
Unclear Purposes (Program Provisions) 
Inadequate Researcli 
^Inadequate Evaluation 

Even a cursory inspection, of this list shows that most legislative 
provisions for adult education piogiani's do not include these sup- 
port services. Yet. the lack of these services repiesent leasons for' 
adults not gaining access to most of the educational deli\er\ systems 
purportedly designed for them. 

The^ extremely extensi\e and ambitious ie\iew of Rosenthal ^^.uid 
his associated has fwn (onden^ Their 29 \anables and w cross- 
matching of these with a list of selected Fedeial legislation are shown 
in the table on'pages L>r), 20 27 As expected. Ihe table shows a low 
level of signif leant suppoit foi the essential needs to help adults gain 
realistic aucss to lifelong learning 

'y^ , ^ ^ 

THE DEMOGRAPHICS 

The demogiaphics for the >ear 2()()() are already written im\hv^ 
wall; many Ameiicaiis who will be ali\e then are ali\e now. Foi those 
yet unlpoin, several models are a\ailable' for projet tion; regardless of 
which is choseil, some general trends can Ix? supported. 
* Stanlev Moses (1975) leminds us of the anticipated shifts in oui' 
national population bulge' Between 1973 and 1983— over the next 
10 years— we will witness a 9-percefit reduction in the 5- to 13-year- 
old age gioup. A niassi\e l7-per(ent reduction is forecast for the 14- 
to I7-veai-()ld age g»oui^ I hu.s dec imated, die nadjtional education- 
al Core is left with a jtirge Noid. 

Maihicson (1975) also argues that M plausible set of forecasts for 
the .year 2000 would include these factors: 

• 'rhe population groupings at the \ear 2000 will reflect a con- 
tinuing upwaid shift of tlie mcdhii age. 

• Two gioups. the 0-14-year olds and Y5-21Kyear olds, will both 
dwindle MLi^ercentJige of the total nop^ilation. The number of 
wwm^^V ^^^^ '"^'^ will- decline h\ I5r|)ercem fnmi 1982 and 
1 99(j. I luis the Col e dec line will c ontinue. 

• 'Ihe group aged 25 through 14 will show a massixe rate of 
growth, with au)und 25 [iorcem inciease piojertcd 

• Wointni will continue I'o outnumlx'i men in all available projec- 
tions, the (hfleiential being 5 to 55 millicm, cutting across all 
racial and ethnic groups . ' . 

The population in the \ear 2000 will be piiinaril> concentrated in 
theStandaid Metiopolitan Statistical Areas: howevei. somc^tiends iiu 
geographuiil s/j/Yfs aheadv arc' of interest. The population is shifting 
from the North F.aslein States and the Xoiih Central Stakes to the. 
South and the West. Some rural Stales aie gcUnmg tnei indusiiial 
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States.' Within the West cdast area, Southern California is- experienc- 
ing, a net outmigration loss. The shift to^ rural States is specific at 
present, .to certain noninetrbpolitart counties with centprs less dense 

than 50,000. ' , ' 

■ Since 98 percent of all persons in this countiy l)etwee;i the ages ot 
6 to 16 are already enrolled in elementary or secondary schoohng, 
the Coro wiH either dwindle in absolute Ixxiy (ounv figures or it 
must expand at either or both ends to encompass enough additional 
bodies just to- stay even af the priinary-secondarA' level, according lo 
.Stanley Moses. Core educators are already l)egiijning to eye the pre- 
school popi^ation. 

Moses goes on' to state sonic alternatives for the Core: 

• Since the ratio of high school (ompletions to college iiiatricula- 
" tions is about 2:1, anv> increase in high school ( ompletions 

may also iiKrease thi? leVel of college-bound. 

• The present, collegiptc ratio of matriculation .to commence,- 

■ ' ment IS also around 2. 1 ; afiy decrease, in college-year attritions 

would also aid in stabilizing the Core. p 

At best, however, the jnean.s— if achievcd-can only soften the 
blow. The Core population will drop "by 1985. As a last desperate 
measure, the least costly, most nianageablc, and most far-reaching 
incorporation of population into the Core could occur at the mas- 
ter's degree level. -Moses stipulates that such a development, if sei/ed 
u|^n by the Core postsctoiulary establishmenr, would reflect a deci- 

■ sive tightening of the reins of credentialism upon the lalior market. 

This is, potentially, 'a 4»wst dangerous i)arrier to the developing 
concept of lifelong learning. Ifwill not only pstpone the assump-. 
tion of lifework endeavors by our cili/ens once again, it will also 
effectively i:eassert the control oHlie Coie over our nationaU-duca- 
tional unc^n-rXking. . ' . 

' SOME CENTRAL ISSUES 

The attempts of those Americans who fell bv the educational way- 
-side to get back on the tract as productive and achieving human 
lieings may \^ jeopardi/cd anew. We saw the development of the 
requirement foi.high school g^•aduation oi eciuivalency certification 
for lx)ttom rung lalx)r-niai ket c-.iliy. moie iccently bucalauieate 
credeiuials have iKXome the minimum leciuiicinent for cntiy into a 
multitude of occupations and job titles This- tifnd has indeed Ix-- 
come a signifKant item on the agenda foi ym public policy examina* 

tion ./..,., . . 

. One c.uestioii which ^emerges is that of fcgitimating the noninstitu- 
tional learning activit\ Ziegler (197^) asserts that if we wish to ex- 
pend public funds for adult leaiiiing ue will be recjuired tcf provide 
a rationale ^,}mh places all these learning activities withm a cc.ntex^ 
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of the public imeicsi riuis, ari ai ra\ of iiistiuniciiial issues a^sc^ 
Who ^lec ides ou the (onieuis, iiieihoJls, an^d goals of aduli learning? 
Who decides where, how, aiufwhen this effoii 'should (kcuV aiid/oi 
ser\ ited AVho decides uheu adult learning is c onipleie, saiisfacio- 
n, legiiimaie, efleciue? Who should ha\e access to learning, and 
how should lesouices Ik* disiiihuUMl? /iegler points qui thnt these 
ij^sues arise onK when a cjuestion of puhlic polio is inxoKed, other* 
wise a "nlwukei model" cSn pftnaiL and tnervone is Jiee to do ihdir 
own thing. ' ' • ' 

Who will deli\er educational sei\icc:s? A ' situational showdown , 
appeals to' he shaping up as \aiious sectors e\e The future for ^ 
giow'lhand watch the shifting hulge iri the' leai nirig foice. /Vs Stanle) ^ 
Moses points ou^, the past, dec acic , has niaiked an intensified coiflpe- 
lilio!) IxMween the Com* and the Peiiph(:r\ The basic issues of who 
st\idies what, wheie,*when, and undei whose direction nuist intensi- 
' fv 'Ihe IViipher\, as a se( of notirelaied but formal delivery sys- 
lenis. has alw.us Inrn designed to lela^e to new needs and ;o chang- 
ing educational paitems and cleniancis h could well he in a position 
to ies|>onci with vigorous innovations to projected changes 

How'e\ei, it will find itself in an iiuieased snuggle, Ijoth int^naffy 
■ «""<>'iK^ n)dm ccmi|3()nent pans and exteinalU w^ith the ('.oi^Jor 
scarce clfwlai lesouues As a continued cnersuppl) of college^gi adu* 
ales cieaies needs foi \aiic)us naining and retraining cycles, jurisdic- 
tional disputes !)etween Core and, Periphei \ will intensif) and it <an 
l)e anlicipaied that battles will he wageci cnei such issues as acciedita- 
lion, ceijification. educaticMial cuniinuitv, and cc)st-efTc*cti\eness 

What happens to the adult IcMiner in the midst of these organi/a- 
lion.il snuggles'^ 1 he letreat of the leainei into the home, as alread\ 
demonsuated b> Coolie an. nia\ not 1^ onl\ a functu)n of choice^ it 
. , nu\ Ix- a necessilN Carl Fnglish, a noted educatoi of .kIuIis in the 
State of Veiinont, asseits rtiat an adult's life i evokes primarily 
^lound home and w^o^k, and tiiat "Home is the oiiK place open 
twenty^our liouis a da\ " \'eimont\ 1973 State pla^i for adult edu- 
cation in.sisted th.rt, to Ix' efTecti\c', somehow adult cchicatiou must fit. 
into and pet haps e\en Ixcoine a part of an acJultVs "n.huial" life pat- 
tcMiis at home oi ai^ woik (X'criiKmt, 1975) Adult educiition, that 
does not fit into this^of alreaci\ established patterns will always be 
in competition with ^oinc ; othei Jifc^iec|uiiemeiit imposed upon the 



adult. 
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A lange^f'hcjWe^basT^i npuons is suggesied I hese include home 
tutors, liteiacN vuluwiU'eis, and kitchen classes Ihe 1973 X'eimont 
plan,^^f()ies,(w cohc^pAiKlerue iiKitciuiK. telephone linkciges. and lim- 
ited local media iietwoiks interlocking to suppoil these acti\ities, 
supplemented b\ (iiup-m learning cenieis (See also* Bobhitt ^ind 
Paolucd. 197") ) ' * ^ 



Whal^sori of learning meets the immediate neecrs." 1 iteia(\.is nof 
the ffrsl priority foi, most pool, iiiKleieckuated achilts 1 he\ ha\e 
other pressing Snniediate needs. If one is>ingi\, suk, oi (old. 
learning to "read V)r' write is piettN low on tlie piiontN fist Reachng. 
writing, and increased knowledge can pioduce loiig-iange Ivnelils, 
but these are haid to peicei\e when piesent piohlems aie o\c\- 
whehiiing. - 4? 

One out -of five Anierican adults kuks the skills and knowjedge ^ 
needed tc') function efTecti\elv' in the baSic (kn-to-(la\ stiu^g^e to 
..make a living and to maintain a home and a famih J his asseition is 
based on a 4-year iinestigation, national in scope, ot Hie (ompeten- 
des of adults to function elTec ti\el\^ii the woild of to(Ia\ (rni\eis|i\ 
of Texas, 1973). 

If functional coinpetencv is \ ie\ved as "the ahilitN to use skills and 
knowledge needed to meet the iec|uirenients of adult luing" theii it 
is p(^ssihle to descrihc sets of coping skills (o\ering categones whidi 
speak to the problems of < onfiontnig the leal world rhe>l" catego- 



ries aie: 



• Occupational "knowledge 

• ('onsuniei; economics 
, ' • Government and law 

• Health care 

.•^ • C.oininunit) lesources 

The 1975 'stud\ established a list of 63 objecti^s centeied on the 
'abihtylo cope, and tested adult piofiwieiu \ le\els against these skills, 
X While the ti.Klitional emphasis remains on leading, wiiting, (ompu- 
tation, communication, and pi oblem-solving skills, the shift m fyeus 
suggested bv this set of iiuestigations is to implement <iipecific learn- 
ing activities foi adults diiectlv lelated to the life skills recjuired foi 
existing in.todayN woilf What, then, of the world of tomoiiow? . 

THE ULTIMATEv^ARRIER 

Clearly this discussio'n has denuuistiated diat, befoie all others, the 
ultimate hairier for adults uho want to Icain is a (onceptuni one. 
Most educ-ators tend to mean S(h(M)lin^ uhen thev speak .of educa- 
tion, and education when thev speak of learning Convei st'ly, most 
adults^Vem to actually want the experieiue of learning when they 
approach education, and the> often (lis((nei that access to education 

means schooliiig. * - ^ 

Paul l.engi'aiul, a memhei of the Secietariat of UNKSCO in Pafis 
who has written extensively on the piohlems of adult education, 
summari:^es the lesulting'dilemnia- 

For nine persons out of ten education means school, an activi- 
^ tv of a paiticular nature expressed in terms of c urricu a nieth- 
(kIs, ancl specialised staff-^a world apait which < an only be de- 
scribed in an epithet peculiar to itself, "scholastic. School is a 
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paieiuhesis in Fife, with its ciitraiucs and exits. On entry the 
pupil puts on the gaib of the schoolhcn, to Ix? shed at the time 
of departCJf;e. Wc can undeistaiid \\h\ adults hesitate to plav this 
game, and \\h\ oiilv the ones \\h6 accept are those dd\en by 
need oi oblication, genet all\ of an economic or professional 
character 

(IxMigrand, 1975) 

This conceptual barrici is pe!\asi\oand piimaiN Pcihaps it could 
be ciicunnenied, if not iemo\ed, if we as a pjofession of educators 
were to Ix^gin to lecogni/e it and deal with it h is not the adult 
population which is going to reoigani/e the piesent situation into 
some workable coi.teptuai frame 

One initial step t()waid a soluuon ot the conceptual battiei to 
culult educa^Hi and IifeK)ng learning might be to identify dnd sup- 
port at least threes classes of adult leaitieis. those who want to be in- 
stinct ed, those who want to bcMome educated, and those who want 
to leain It is possible to suggest that educators are best at furnishing 
piograms and pro\ideis, to some le\el of formality, fot those who 
want instruction. . - ^ • 

Educatois aic; less able to confiont/fhe middle gioup who desire' 
an education. the\ aie apt to think this giotp needs external control 
when what these learners most often want is a prcnision for guid- 
•ance, access \o self-initiated programsr>i»<3 a method for demon- 
strating accomplishment if and when the\ choose to do so. Educators 
might Ix? able to ser\ice this group usefulb if thev can* resist the 
(neruhehning temptation to institutionalize these educational objec- 
li\es. At least, t()da\, some useful pilot inwstigations and actiNities 
are (xxUrring in this area (c.f (!a\ert, 1975). 

FinalK, it is ne(essar\ to uige that the last group of \v^)uld-l3e 
learners — probabK the largest gioup in (iui total ' population, if, we 
are persuaded bv (lool lean's synthesis of the most recent data — are 
people who shcmld Ik* left altnie \"inet\-iline/rHm)f 100 educators 
are trained to insist upon acti\e nitei \eiilioi/l() lecogni/e that learn- 
ing is taking place The thought of ado|iTTng a posture of nonaction 
is most likcK unacceptable But careful considei ation of this possibil- 
on level of public policv, must be a major part of the educa- 
tors delibei ation. 

h is not to be infeireci that "leaxlng pt^ople. alone to learn'' means 
abandonnunit Fai ficjin it. Facilitation of learning through counsel-" 
ing and g>^idan(e, access U) !(fsouicc*s, and the de\elopment of 
ineaningfuLsuppoit niec hamsms still "e\isi ^is lecjuiiements for most 
self-initiated learning. (lonsc*(]uentIv , these lepicsent bariiers that 
can be renuned (>)nHnunit\-Uised publu Iif)!aiies ha\e already 
sei/ed the initiati.xe in this area (c f F.vster n973), and "Libiary Re-^^ 
search Sc Dernonstiation Tiogiani," FY, 75 Abstiacts. Septembei 
1975). 
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What cannot be done,. however, is to hide these barriers by .erect- 
ing more significant hurdles in front of adults by organizing and in- 
stitutionalizing self-initiated learning. It would then become just an- 
other part of the "education business/* and the general population 
would no doubt continue, as they always have, to vote with their feet 
against it. - . * . 

What is called for here is recognition and support of certain major 
undertakiiigs of our total population outside the educational appara- 
tus as it exists today. Learning goes on: it cannot be stopped. It can, 
however,' be thwarted, diverted, or controlled. Educators ^have these 
choices. Or they can discover ways to facilitate learning. They can 
examine methods whereby thev might not only get out of the learn- 
er's way, but also actuall> make the learner's path straight and 
smpoih. Such a path does not need hurdles, turn-stiles, or gales; it 
does not require visas for access, titket takers, timekeepers, or exit 
signs to make it into a legitimate passageway tlirough the halls of 
learning 

Stanley Moses reminds us that th^ universe of learning ancj educa: 
tional participation \% far broader than anything conceived within the 
narrow constructs of our present approaches.^ At times when tradi^ 
tional notions are most susceptible' to challenge, the reality of the 
world serves to shatter rigidities and. forces us to plan ways to mend 
the cracks and gaps thus revealedr Patricia Coolican identifies for us 
the fundamental issue in determining the future for adult learning 
in this country by quoting a question asked by Michael Marien; 

Is education to be organized around institutions, credit, and 
credentials, or is education to be organized around learners in 
an optimal system for distributing knowledge and encouraging 
• its utilization? e - 

We must regard this not only as> our central question, but also as our 
most pressing problem. Can we develop a concept of lifelong learn- 
ing^ihat-will lead us toward a new solution? 
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IV. Lifelong Learning: A Conceptual Frame 



At a-iTieeting of experts irN^aris in'^August 1974, the^ topic ''Basic 
Cycle of Study" was addressed Ti<NESCO 5;D/74, 1974). Although 
the prebccupation among at least mts^ropean participants was in 
marching ed ucaiiorr and educational delrvbi^v systems to job- and civ- 
ic-related adult undertakings, the concept of a^ycje of study was seen 
by 'definitiofY as "a first phase, of the educatjonaT process in jjie 
, perspective of life-long education." ^ • 

The concept was then addressed in*jhe sense of 'YecurrenT educa-. 
^ , tion," a usage 'developed in the European context to denote a multi- 
level provision of education which m^y be either terminal at ra^riy 
^ points for those who leave to enter the world of work^mdspdal ac- 
tivity, or preparatory at eath stage for those who aspire to further 
education. This view of multiple levels is intended to contravene the 
typicaK system whereby many successive levels of education are for- 
mally available, but each with its own objectives and terminus and 
each with little or no relationship or interface with surrounding lev- 
els. Thus, the concept of "cycle of st^dy" is not meant to invoke a 
total scheme encompassing independe^nt programs and serving dis- 
^ Crete populations; rather, it is^ to be conceived as an educational 
umbrella fpr both children and adults that gives them access to edu- 
cation at any level for which the^ are qualified and have determined 
'I'd need. <» 

This proposal by a UNESCO ^ask group for adopting a view of a 
basic cycle of study lies at the base of .an emergjng concept of life- 
long learning. The image of a cvcle is one rhat generates an attifude 
toward 'learning which 5pans the entire interval between the cradle 
an<^ the grave and then repeats: it is an intergenerational ideal, en- 
compassing all ages. 

Thus, at the outset, we must declare as invalid any usage of fhe 
term "lifelong learning' as a syruMiym for adult education: 
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... we by no means identify lifelong education* wit-h adult edu- ' 
, cation as, to our regret, is so often done. Why, after all, invent a 
new name for something already well designated'and identihed 
by the term in use? Why add yet another'-term, albeit with dif- 
ferent shades of meaning, to the already lengthy list of expres- 
sions such as popular education or culture, mass education, 
community* development, basic educatit^n, and so on. There is 
enough confusion already. j r 

(Lengrand, 1975). 

Adi/t education is unimpaired, howevef: it simply becomes a part of 
a laiWr conceptual frame, together with other aspects of organized 
educaNijj. 

WhaTwe^TOeanbv lifelong education is a series of vtry specific 
ideas, experiments,' and achievements, In other words, education 
in .the full sense of the word, including as its aspects and dimen- 
sions, its uninterrupted development trom the first moments of 
life to the very last, and the very close, organic interrelationship 
between the various points and successive phases in its develop- 
ment. . * 

•(Lengrand, ibidem. i 

this broad inclusion of all aspects of organized and institutional 
educational enpleavors is further broadened by also envelojping all of 
the informal modes of education. John Gardner speaks to this view 
of education which goes-beyond amy formal system by asserting that 
the ultimate educational goal is^ to shift the responsibility for the 
pursuit of learning to the individual. He notes that we have "an odd 
<:onviction 'that education is what goes on in school buildings and 
nowhere else. Not only does education continue , when schooling 
ends ...it m fact incorporates the world and life itself." '(Gardner, 
1963:) ^ * * ' 

/ 

' Another UNESCO working paper, "The. Content of Education in 
the Context of Life-Long Education," develops this ideal a\ lerigth. It 
is worth quoting the whole of its argument: 

The -concept of life-long education has its origins in the\dis- 
\ant past, and features in the works of a large number of pi^>s- 
ophers and eduaitoi^. hut in its lecent form it stems from the 
'~ D^ctice of adult education and from the ideas to which this has 
Viiven rise; it is therefore bound up with the desire to meet, the f 
f growing demand for education which is characteristic or our age 
[and with a movement in favour of democratizatiorf^hich entails 
inot only general access to education but also equality of oppor- 
tunity, to be achieved through education which is adapted toHhe 
aspirations, the characteristics, and the needs of the different 
aee groups and the various socio-economic and occupational * 
categories. The "life-long education" approach is also associated ' 
with the fact, which has already been referred to, that as school , 
^systems, for obvious re^jsons of finance,' cantiot meet the whole 
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of the demand for cdiuaiion*. it is essential to deplox all the 
' ediualional lesonrccs of sorietv to this end ' * 

Added to this is the fa(t,Jiistl.v, that in a MxieiN dominated h\ 
ihe^ abundance, and, \arieiy of (oininnnuation media 'and mes- 

* sages. ii-«rplani that knowledge, \aliies. atiiindes and skills are 
incrptsinglv henig acquired and mx)ulded outside school See- 
ondlv^jiift as edutatioh is'not mediated soleh h\ the x holasin 
inslilntion. it ^ also not lesituied in nine to the peiiod of fuli- 
linie- sehoohng 4)nt, on the (onti.n\. extends o\(N' the entiie 
span of human life and is thus, in temporal leims. a "(ontiniiing 

' F^><^^^ as uell as hein.^ in social and spatial leinis. a global proc- 

I he iiu least: in the \olume ot knowledge and the m(reasind\ 
lapid ohsolesceiue of uhai is lem ni make it mip()ssil)le to lestiitt 
learning to the period of schooling, and (ompel the indiMdiial 
*to supplement and reneu his knbu ledge ihioiighoiit his life 
both as legaids general education and a^ legards piofessional 
(lualitKations I his implied a far-ieaching chani^e in the goals 
and mocLilities of the educational ])i o( esv/ 'echu ation ceases to be 
, Kleiitifircl \Mth a panic iilar peiioci of life which cliffeis fiom suh- 
^ ^ccpient phases, and is no longer e\en legaicleci as a piepaialio/ 
tor life- education and life are mtim.uelv bouiul up with 'one 
anrnher * . 

(^H.ancl ^10. in TM-SCO. ••\V(|r kingTaper . - 197j) 
U'e see the c^)n(ept of lifelong ,k\ning tiking -foi m fioni these 
se\eial contrilnitions It betomes eNenNjtMiof uhen \Ne examine the 
summaiN piepaieci l,v R H IXue (1073)^^1 he dexeloped on (he 
hasis of examrnj.tig extant liteiatuic-rMi lifelong learning I-iom a 
niullilude ot sources. DaNe lia(,es tl^c^T (oininon ihemes'uhich c u- 
inuiale sigmfic antl\ cMiough thiougbUie liteiatuie to lepiesent con- 
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I e<Kniiig doesMiot stau at the beginnnlg of formal Mhoolinti 
and iV-KcM (ompleiecl at its finish, hut is a lifelong pM^ess 
lifelong learning is not lestiidl'd to bridging education, re- 
cur lent ^'diic^tu*^. of adult educatioi] ft encompasses all 
• toims of oigani/ed echica^ion 
Lifelong learning iiu hides both foimaf and mfoini.rl educa- 
tional models, both planned leaniTig and (oinddent.il leaiimig^ 
I he home pla\s a dedsne but elmue pail in starting and con- 
tmiiing tlie,pi()cess of lifelonj^ Icaimug. 

Ihecommumtv ajso has an impoi tant'' lole m lifelong learnmg' 
from the moment uhen the child and the communilN t to 
influence eac h othei > . 

f (liicational •instnunons sik h as schools, the uni\eisit\ and 
othei ediication.il (enters are natuialK of great impoit<uuc* 
for lifelong learning, but onl\ as onc.part of the factors that 
•influence it * y - 

In contrast^to thcioiin; of education that lead to <i\ele(tion 
of an elite, lifelong le.tining encompasses all caiegoiic^s and 
leprrsgnisa democ lati/ation of educar.ion 
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iLifelong learning is characterized by flexibility and an abun- 
danc| of content, study materials, study techniques, and leapi-y 
ing occasions. \ ' r 

Lifelong learning should be included in eVery^Stage ot a per- 
son's fife, so that maturity and a feeling of self-realizaiion » 
achieved for this stage and so that the individual prepares for N 
the next stage in order "to improve the quality of his personal, ^ 
social, and professional life. , ^ , r 

Lifelori^ learning should function as an ettective .tool tor 
change. It' should lead to an improvement of the conditions of 
life and the quality of life and should sjimulate the individual 
into ^n active commitment and participation. , . 

The implications of the term "qualitv of life" depends oiy he . 
society's system of -values It depends among other thio^ on 
the political system, social traditions, economic conditiotfs, and 
the general filing of wha\ a '*good life" represents. The ulti- 
mate goal for lifelong learning is to uphold and improve the ^ 
quality of life. ^ 
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We are indebted to R.H. Dave for drawing together the varioys 
threads which have been runnii'ig throughout our. analysis of the 
implications of lifelong learning. We l^egan by examining ^ view of 
the cycle of education; we can now see that the means for relating this 
cycle to (he world at terge is to place it within that wolid rather than 
segregating it as a "non-\v'orldly" institutionalfed experience. We are 
-jcalled upon to relate school tq^^out-of-school and community experi- 
ences, to establish a two-wa> relationship between education and so- 
xietv, and to root this relationship deeply within the social, cultural, 
and physical environment of the individual, "child and adult, 
throughout all of the, stages of the lifespan 

. The, main and overriding aiin of ^his concept is to Enable each 
perso*kto "take charge?" of his or her life. Our objectives, thus in- 
clude the development of itidividual |x>tential, social participation. 
' citizenship, and ,an investment in continued lifelong educational 
undertakings. The achievement of these objectives should underlie 
-any scheme for the implementation of a concept of" lifelong leafnmg. 
The implications for any such implementation are, of course, pro- 
found: • . ' 

Tit should l>e noted in this con/iectign thatnhe philosophy of 
education which is here oflered as a framework for the discus- 
sion necessarily implies a renovation of the structures of educa- 
tion Systems— and this is something which UNESCO is endeav- 
oring to promote. Indeed, in order to satisfy the cjemand for 
.iw^ducation made by the various groups (iii society), it is necessary 
to set up and assemble complete, flexible, and diversihed educa- 
' tional structures which' mobilize all the formal and informal 
educational resources ^of the community ancl together form a 
coherent system aflotding conti^^uity both vertically and horizon- 

' • (UNESCO "Working Paper . . ." 197,5) 
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The UNESCO position points the way toward a 'learning society 
wherein all of the areas of educational organization and activity are 
coordinated, interactive, and open. Xhey are permeable and linked 
to life Itself. " ' , ' 

The principle that education, in John Gardner's words, is, "the 
world and life itself" is a noble one, more easily acknowledged than 
applied. It may well be virtually impossible to implement in the face 
of estabhshed^ducational organizations as 'they now exist. 

The one sector most susceotible to change, it would seem, is edu- 
^ cation rfor adults. This vague*domain has not yet become as rigidly 
organized or heavily institutionalized as have other sectors. It is in 
grave danger of becoming so. However, we still have an opportunity 
to develop policies for adult education which will be deliberately 
transitional, opening the way toward lif«Wng learning. 

> ''^''■'^"'"g could "rear-load" the present 

frb{iNfo^d system, with a new concept for Hfelong learning upon 
whiffi-<ve could base present and future planning for adult educa- 
tion^ If this movement* were to gather strength' and constituents it 
might be able to tip the balance toward a need for rethinking and 
perhaps even remodeling, if not reconstruction, of the present edu- 
cational edifice. • . , 

. ^ The argument comes down to , this, then: adult education, because 
of its^very lac^pf consolidation and dfefiniteness, offers us an ideal 
opportunity t6 transform it into a means to a further end^ that of 
lifelong learning. It is a beguiling prospect, if we can divest ourselves 
of our current preoccupation with "professionalizing" the education 

^9',^^ty,ns,.'n order to legitimate this endeav'or as a "field." 

The real educational innovations of our time have been in- 
troduced in this field of adult education. It was here that group 
, work replgced the exclusive use of formal lectures, lessons, ana- 
exercises. Adult- education, except where it is only a sutlstifute 
• I t ^ .cp^ip'ement to school education, shuns thef idea of 
marks, positions, punishments and rewards and all that cliitter 
from a bygone age which our schools still harbour. Education 
sh6ws through here in its true light as a proCess of exchange 
• and dialogue in which each participates ancf. contributes accord- 
ing to ^vhat he is and to his specific acquirements and talents, 
•not according to set patterns, .there is no selection, which is' a 
brutal and wasteful proctTss, nor are there any examinations and 
certificates which distort the teaching pnKess and • impair- the 
, normal development of the personality' through Tear of 
. failure . ^ Iq.a word, adult education, at least wherever it i ' 
en Its head an^dpes not have alien patterns imposed .oij 
professional, political or partisan reasons, is education 40j 
dom, for freedom, and by freedom. v-" x ' 

• I '(Lengrand7i975) 
'Can we not gfve some thought, fo this exhortation?' 
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Appendix: The State of the Art 
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This section outlines an overview of adult learnihg as it is ex- 
pressed by the writers whose studies ha\e been examined. This ab- 
stract' was developed from the descriptions of tuireiit prUctices by 
Roger DeCrow, Stanley Moses Kurland and Comly, and I)a\id Ma- 
thieson, together with other reK^\ant infoiinatioii from entire set 
of documents. 

I Program Doni.mis ((U-finiiions .uid disn i|>iioiks of aicas of adull tNiiuaJicMi) 
A Basic ao4' Second a i \ 

! kVluIi Basu Kdinalion alU'inpis lo siipixm at hit'v otuMU of finulioiial IntMa- 

<>,'\Mlh piMMai\ lai^'tM (Ml ihoM- vMlh k'ss ilian ^i.n\v I .jinmnicnl 
2 MovenKMii !ov>.nd piogr.tnis l.ast'd upon ( oping ncods of dail\ life 
B Occupalional .yid V'ocalion.il riaiiiing • 

1 B\ far I he most eMeiisivf. lx>ih in popiil.iiion seived and in \aiuM\ of scrv-^ 
itcs ^ 

2 Einployeis in tomrnunn\ lend (o fonii tlosc and sMiihuuu relationships with 
v<K-(eth iraining. nade sfhools. and vo( aiional programs Ixjih M st-uMidaiy 
and postst't()Kdar\ lev r Is 

. C Higher Ad nil F.dncaiion 

1 I'luveisilv fxu-nsion, evening lo^legcs. .iiid toininunil\ lolli'gcs iisr^iiMoin- 
ary (TUerion of appropriaicness seiious and suMaiitc(l learning wnh appr(j- 
priaiely recpnred fatuliv oi scrv urs of highei edutaUon. ^ 

2 Ma> be euher degree or nondegrec in oriwHaiiou.* usu,ill\ approaihed by 
aduhs on paii-iinic basis ^ 

D Oonliivinng hlucalion for Professions and Managenienl ' --'^JT*' 

A /Wvein <)f foiinal inpiiieincnis foi n>niinviing professional leriifuanons 

^ ^.^ad U) l)<>ih Oort- aiu] Peiiphc-rv program iinplrmciHalion 

' 2 (irowih of S^u- an(|.oi piofejsional assoualion's tonirol and actrediiaJion 
E l.atK)r Kdiicauon 

• 1 ' Norton ni^'r pan K^ldx-ral educalion of working tlasst-s as m (.real Britain or 
S<^ndinavia 

, ^2 American iradt unions sponsoi and provide progr.ftns fotused on le.ider- 
ship training Worker access lo f<Hu(ation subjecl of (onirad hegotiaiion 
F Comnmniiy and Social Action 

1 Educational undertakings oiienu'd around issues or |x.'rs<)nal pursuits 

2 'Bend to Ix* ad hoi . informal, discontinuous 
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n. Major Providers (ranked inofSer of magnimde of estimated users) ^ 
* A. Mass Media ^ 

1 Foremost both in role as formal educational tool and as unmtentjonal agent 
\"\(or socialization. - ^ - K . * 

2. Uck-o* definitive and broad evaluative studies of fmpaci. effectiveness 

B. Employers and Work Settings ' ' , 

1. Military most sophisticated educational delivery system in the country, with 
' supporting research and development unknown/unused elsewhere 
Major industries and corporations conduct programs as a function of 
ployment. includes on-the-job-trainmg and formal prog/ams. using in-house 
personnel a« teachers and trainee's , 

3. Although data is unreliable, best guess estimates indicate that of 600 largest 
corporations, 61 to 88 percent ofler e4ucational programs 

C. Proprietary Schools ^ 

\ Both onsite and <oi respondence techniques, highly developed over ^^^J^^"" 
tory. provides (Kcupational and personal devVlopment tr4|*^ng ^ 

2 Best estimates indicate this sector's full-time equiva}^ enrollment (FTE) 
-\ *may total more than the number of public and V^/aie secondary and post- 

secondary adult students 
D Higher Kdiuation 

I. Traditional formal role as educator for adults ui digree programs 
2 Trend of opening up facili tie's a n<f services to coinn\inity needs 
K (*on|)erative and Extension Services 
^ 1. Historically allied^and developed, from land-grant instiiytions and US 
-p^irameiu^- Agriculture , ' * . . 

2 Base m communities and populations servejl. program planning works from 
g'rass roots up with wide cHi?en participation in operations ^ 

3 Fodav m urban Ind r^uburban locales as well as rural, no longer exclusively. 
4-H and agiicultural'iMimeniaker oriented 

4 Ability U) mobili/e massive voluntary eflorts.with minimum tull-limejiafTs^ _ 
. F Public Schools ^ 

1 Some direct acc^-ss programs using school sites, either conducted by school 
oigani/ation and personnel or used by other providers 

2 1 rend for use as mmiijjunitv resource centei. including programs for elderly 
and retired ' - ^ 

5 Often overlooked ^s adult contact w^b school vicariously through children 
(;. either Agencies as Pioviders of Adult Uarning Fxpenences 

1 Comnuinitv sciMcev. iiKUidmg libraries, imiseums. park and recreation ren- 
ters 

i Churches and religious organizations are deeply involved m community 
^-services ai)d atn«it>^programs. trends mdude development as commiinity 

centers vvith range from c^ild care to elderly care, most with ecHicat|'^ 

components: 

'\ Specialized proViflcrs iiulude health and welfare, agencu-s. Ainericifv/Red 
C ross. YW( A and YMCA. philanthropic agencies, associations for the /ider- 
Iv, and fraternal or mterest-oriented groups such as Rotary and the Hk*r 

4 American life is lx.M\ened by vokintary associaiJuu««-p*»ltt4«il^arti 
and speciaf mteiesi groups, most turn educaticmal pursuits 

iii •the I earnnig Force * 

A Coieand IViipbeiv ' ^ 

1 (.oie of primarv. secondaiv. and postsec ondary formal educational under- 
takings which limit access tojbose with prior Core-gained credentials.'basic^ 
pnmarv-secondaiv level is coinpulsorv in this country fo age 16. and public 
sector version is "free" » , 



2 Periphery of formal institutional educational deluerv s\ stems, nidudiiig 
public, private, and proprietary, no coorduiation. multiple aiiub. programs, 
objectives, client pools, with atces^ a\ailable to most vvuhoui pnoi ttedentials 
t>ui many programs are costly. 

3 Considered together, Core and Penpherv population nnoKenuMii extee^ 
those in the labor force, thus, education is one of tjie tential industries of 
society today ? 
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